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The last page of the Freer papyrus manuscript of the Minor 
Prophets was assembled from many small fragments but the exact 
position of each piece is fixed also by the continuous text on the 
other side of the leaf. We read first the regular subscription 
[uaA]axas 8. Below in a larger hand with blacker ink is a second 
note, which I read or supply as follows: 


mpo9(nrar) 8 ore[xor 
= oAoKo 

We expect to find here first a designation of the amount of text 
covered, so that the mark of abbreviation through the bottom of 
the @ makes the completion of that word easy. This should be 
followed by the number of the prophets included in the manuscript. 
' It certainly contained 12, most of Hosea being now lost. If these 
were once preceded by the four major prophets the number would 
have to be 16. Our choice is thus between «8 and ts. We need 
only to compare «8 just above in order to be sure. The top of the « 
is visible as well as the line above indicating the numeral; of the B 
a part of the upper loop is lost but both ends are there, so that it is 
necessary to supply only a short curve joining these parts. The 
whole bottom of the letter is gone, but it must have been like the 
one above. If we have a complete designation of the amount of 
text in the manuscript the number of the oriyou should follow, and 
there are in fact remnants of four letters preserved. The first two 
are doubtful but the last two are quite certainly «. The first let- 
ter had a top curving down slightly at the end, while the second 
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had a nearly straight top. For the first our choice must lie be- 
tween ¢, 6, and a, as the o in this hand is much smaller. For the 
second letter the choice at first seems larger, as y, ¢, é, 7, r, come in 
question ; £ and é are however less likely because of the tendency 
towards a concave curve generally present in the horizontal top 
stroke. Here, if anything, there is a slight convexity, as often 
found in +; 6 would be impossible before any of these letters, so 
our choice for the two must be between eye, ewe, ere, and ove OF ore. 
When we recall the frequency with which ., both long and short, is 
replaced by « in the papyri, the restoration ore[,o.] seems possible 
and it is besides exactly what we need, while none of the other com- 
binations have any intelligible meaning. 

The number of orixo. can be restored only approximately. Nice- 
phorus (Migne, Patr. Gr., Vol. 100, Col. 1058) gives the number of 
orixo in the Twelve Prophets as 3000, but it is to be noted that he 
disregards the hundreds in his whole list. According to Galen, 
quoted by Harris, Amer. Jour. Phil., Vol. V, p. 139, the oriyos was 
reckoned at 16 syllables in prose (see other literature cited there). 
On this basis there should be above 3500 oriyo in the Minor 
Prophets but surely less than 4000. 

In the last line of the subscription we find what I explain as the 
price, either cost of writing or sale price, of the manuscript. The 
first letter « is shown by the stroke above it to be a numeral, while 
the word odoxo follows. The way in which the last o is written indi- 
cates an abbreviation, so we must supply one of the forms of 
dAoKxorivw (for éAoxotinov), dAdKotos. The last of these 
forms is cited but once and that in a magic treatise, Greek Pap. 
Brit. Mus., Vol. 1, No. 46, 1.184 (wrixcovs oAoxorovs — Indian holoco- 
tinoi). The form may be an error or a popular shortening, but 
it is doubtless the same word and not a magic word as given by the 
editor of the volume. The word in all forms occurs rather rarely 
and is not mentioned in the common Greek dictionaries. Sophocles, 
Lex. Byz. Gr., cites only 5 cases and Herwerden but 7. The ex- 
istence of the diminutive suggests that there may have been two 
coins of different values having this designation, and Sophocles 
recognizes the gold holocotinus, though defining regularly with 

Suidas as denarius. This is found in Suidas under the word 
Anvépiov, which is described as «dos dpyupiov bAoxorivou tony Exov 
a silver coin having the worth of an holocotinus. Herwerden seems 
to recognize only the gold coin. It will therefore be well to review 
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the known instances before accepting a meaning for our passage.’ 

No. 142 in Ins. Graec. Sicil. et Ital. was found in the catacombs 
of Syracuse and probably dates from the fourth or fifth century; 
it reads: évOdde Kwooravria érév pyvi GeBpovapiw eixoot 
Tecodpos Hpépa Toros Beyond the 
fact that it is a grave inscription by a very illiterate writer we are 
interested only in the last phrase: ‘‘Her own place bought for an 
holocotinus.’’ Kaibel explained éAoxdrwos ‘‘ut dAdABos, 
solido ligno factum,’’ evidently deriving from édos, whole, and 
xétwos, Wild olive tree. Perhaps he thought there was a reference 
to the coffin. Herwerden has correctly referred it to the purchase 
price of the burial place, and explains as a gold coin equal to the 
solidus (some three or four dollars). This is probably correct, but 
it is only an assumption as we have no data for estimating the 
proper price for a burial niche in the catacombs. 

Reinach, Pap. Grecs et Demotiques, p. 169, refers tentatively to 
the sixth century a letter of Phoibammon to Taurinus, in which the 
latter is asked to collect the holocotinus owed Phoibammon and to 
buy a puxpov Botdiov and deliver before the festival of Hermes. 
Reinach explains the holocotinus as a sou d’or and he is probably 
right, as the debt is said to have been acknowledged before the 
mayor. It is a fairly high price to have been paid for a calf, but 
we often find unusual prices for cattle in Egypt. 

Much more definite is a reference in Oxy. Pap., [X, 1223, a letter 
of Hermas (fourth century) in which he says: dpyipua éxes 
mapa got and below 6 viv pu(piddwv) Bx éoriv. 
The holocotina are gold coins and the value in the depreciated cop- 
per is stated as 2020 myriads of denarii. He adds that it had been 
higher. One needs only to make the multiplication indicated to see 

that the depreciation of the denarii in the time of Phoibammon 
approximated that of the German mark of 1923. 

Another definite passage of an earlier date is Ory. Pap., XIV, 
1653, 118, a receipt of the year 306 A.D. Acknowledgment is 
made for two ounces and ten grams of gold in 12 holocotinoi. These 
must be the same gold coins discussed by Mommsen, Hermes, XXV, 
p. 26 ff., while considering Diocletian’s edict of 301 A.D. on the 
price of goods. He decided that it was one-sixtieth of a pound of 
gold and worth in 290 A.D. about the equivalent of our $3.50. 

1Cf. also Babelon, Traité d. Mon. Gr. et Rom., Col. 880, and YBopwvos in 


Jour. Int. d’Arch. et Numis., II, 358 ff.: édoxériwos derived from Sov and 
coctum, i.e. thoroughly refined. 
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Passages in the literature are cited by Ducange* (Greek) who 
defines as ‘‘nummus vel solidus aureus.’’ Ducange (Latin) cites 
one case and defines: ‘‘Nummi Aegyptii genus forte integri auri 
unciam vel amplius appendens.’’ 

All instances of the use of the word are late, the earliest being in 
Diocletian’s Edict de pretiis rerum venalium of the year 301 A.D., 
where it is again the gold holocotinus. 

For Sophocles’ explanation as a silver coin I have thus far found 
only the Suidas passage as authority and one for the diminutive 
éAoxorivy in Theophanes, Chron. (Migne, Vol. 108, Col. 831B). The 
latter is very late and has been regularly misinterpreted. The 
passage reads: jpeis mpocerdéapev Trois Siouxytais, Kai €is Kavova 
Kata OAoKotivw TO ... . éxexpatnoey 
didew 7a Képata This refers to the tax established 
by Leo the Isaurian to help in rebuilding towns destroyed by an 
earthquake. The diminutive of holocotinus is here defined by 76 
pudvapiovov, a silver coin of the value of a drachma. The tax was 
later reduced and made permanent. The description is intelligi- 
ble and consistent, but we do not know why Theophanes in the ninth 
century should use the word holocotinus or even know its value. 
Of course the term may have come back into use again, or it may be 
an antiquarian touch. In the case of Suidas we may feel sure that 
he is drawing from some older authority; thus it may be correct, 
though applying to a much earlier time.® 

It would seem on the basis of evidence at hand that the holoco- 
tinus was considered a gold coin of the value of three or four 
dollars from the fourth to the sixth century and was most often 
mentioned in Egypt or in references to Egypt. It is not impossi- 
ble that its name is connected with a whole wild olive either as 
emblem or otherwise, but it may be an Egyptian or other foreign 
designation of size or weight, and the form corrupted to the sem- 
blance of a Greek word.‘ If there was also a silver coin of the 
same name, it must have been early, though it may have come back 
later, when the silver coinage was again stabilized. 

Before attempting to decide which coin was meant in the sub- 
scription to our papyrus we must consider the probable cost of 


2The most decisive passages are Theodoretus, Hist. Ecc. III, 1040A and 
Apothegmata 236D, 237A; the form doxorivny is also cited in poetry. 

3The word occurs also in Viereck’s Strassburg Papyri, No. 795 and in 
Papyrus No. 497 of the University of Michigan Collection. 
4Cf. also the derivation quoted above. 
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writing. For this a recently discovered papyrus (Brit. Mus. 2110) 
published by Bell, Aegyptus, 1921, pp. 281 ff., is most helpful. It 
contains the accounts of an Egyptian scriptorium and though frag- 
mentary furnishes the following evidence: twelve drachmas were 
paid for copying three plays; 28 drachmas is stated as the regular 
price per 10000 orixo.; and 13 drachmas are paid for 6300 oriyo.. 
We may also compare Diocletian’s Edict de pretiis rerum venalium, 
7, 39 ff., edited by Mommsen-Bluemner, p. 22, where the prices are: 
for the best writing, 25 denarii per 100 verses; for second class 
writing, 20 denarii; and for the cheap business writing, 10 denarii. 
These are of course the depreciated denarii fixed by the same edict 
at 50000 to the pound of gold, or a value of three-fifths of a cent, 
but probably worth much less. Nevertheless the prices seem 
somewhat higher than those mentioned in the papyrus; for the 
best type of writing the price in the Edict approximates $1.50 
per 1000 verses, while the papyrus price is nearer 25 cents actual 
or 40 cents exchange value. This difference can, however, well 
be covered by the known depreciation in the denarii, by the 
variations in price for different styles of writing, and by the 
possibility that the Egyptian price was somewhat lower than in 
the Empire as a whole. We may accept the prices given in the 
papyrus as sufficiently accurate for the second and early third 
century of our era. We know that earlier the price of books was 
comparatively cheap. Thus Martial, I, 117, states that a copy 
of his poems could be bought for five denarii (60 cents). This 
was not exceptional as is seen from the evidence collected by 
Birt, Das Antike Buchwesen. From the manuscripts themselves 
little evidence has been gathered and that applies to the late 
Middle Ages or early Renaissance. Montfaucon, Bibliot. Coislin. 
p. 57, quotes ypooa 8, equal to four drachmas, from the fly leaf of 
a Psalter and 24 aspra as the price of Codex 29 of the Collection. 
Serivener (Intro. to N. T., p. 218) notes that manuscript No. 444 
of the Gospels sold for 500 aspra in Renaissance times. This is 
the only exceptionally high price noted and is too late to have 
any bearing on our passage. 

The five holocotinoi for the Minor Prophets can not well have 
exceeded in value one or two dollars and so the silver coins are 
meant. If we interpret as gold coins the price would be at least 
$15, probably more. If we follow Suidas that the holocotinus was 
equivalent to the denarius, the price would be about 35 cents in the 
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third century. This is somewhat lower than the scriptorium price 


noted above, but not much out of proportion, when we consider that 
it was written in a semi-cursive hand, which may well have ap- 
proximated the two-fifths price indicated in the Edict of Diocle- 
tian. We can not of course be certain that the price for writing 
rather than the sale price of the book is meant in our subscription, 
but I believe we may assume it for two reasons: first, a sale price 
would be more apt to go on binding or some label; and, secondly, it 
is very doubtful whether Christian books were on open sale before 
the time of Constantine. Certainly we read of the wholesale de- 
struction of Bibles in various of the later persecutions. 

There remains one point to be noted, the bearing that this sub- 
scription may have on the date of the manuscript. I have prev- 
iously stated ® that on the basis of the style of writing the manu- 
script has to fall between 250 and 325 A.D. and that the closest 
parallel that I had been able to find was a document dated in 246 
A.D. (Amherst Pap., I1, No. 72). Further study has tended to 
confirm this comparatively early date of the manuscript. I think 
there can be no reasonable doubt that it belongs to the third cen- 
tury. But we must remember that this was the time of the ruin- 
ous depreciation of the silver and copper coins. This is well illus- 
trated by the tables of prices given in the article by West on ‘‘The 
Cost of Living in Roman Egypt,’’ Class. Phil., XI, 303 ff. I cite 
merely a few from the many illustrating the point. 


Pay of Laborers 


215 A.D. bricklayer per day two and one-half drachmas 
assistant per day two drachmas 
255 assistant per day six to nine drachmas 
258/9 laborer per day two drachmas 
301 bricklayer per day fifty denarii 
314 laborers per day 400 to 650 drachmas 
340 laborers per day 12 to 25 talents 
Wheat 
192 A.D. 1 artaba 18 drachmas 
255 1 artaba 16 drachmas 
301 1 cast. modius 100 denarii 
314 1 artaba 1 talent, 4000 denarii 
350 1 artaba 50 talents 
Wine 
Second Century 1 jar 8 dr., 1 ob. 
Second Century 1 jar 2 dr., 4 ob. 


5 Harvard Theol. Review, XIV, 181. 
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Second Century 1 jar 3 denarii 

254 A.D. 1 monochorum 8 dr. 

267 A.D. 101 jars 1100 dr. 

Third Century 1 jar 20 dr. 

301 A.D. 1 sextarius 8 denarii 
This should be sufficient to illustrate the point; there was a tre- 
mendous depreciation in the purchasing power of money during the 
second half of the third century and all of the fourth. It seems to 
have been under way by 250 A.D. and to have continued with in- 
creasing rapidity until 301 A.D., after which time the fall was 
greatly accelerated. 

The price of five denarii was a possible one for writing the Minor 
Prophets at the middle of the third century, but it becomes less 
likely with each decade after that date, and before the end of the 
century it becomes quite unthinkable. We may add that there was 
no corresponding depreciation in the gold coins, so that gold holo- 
cotinoi can not be considered even at a much later date. 

These results are confirmed and made more definite by a con- 
sideration of the history of coinage in the late Roman Empire (see 
Finlay, Hist. Gr., Vol. I, App.). Before Caracalla (215 A.D.) the 
silver denarii had been so debased that 25 were intrinsically worth 
but little more than one half of an aureus, though that number was 
the official rate of exchange for the aureus. Caracalla reduced the 
aureus to 50 to the pound and increased the size of the denarius, 
so that he would have brought the two into proper relation, if he 
had not put 25 per cent of alloy in the silver. After this depre- 
ciation continues but does not become rapid until the time of Gal- 
lienus (260-268 A.D.), who debased the denarius to a copper coin, 
though denarii on account were still officially reckoned at 25 to the 
aureus. Aurelian (270-275) seems to have legalized the rate of 
500 or 525 denarii to the aureus, the price at which they had cir- 
culated from the time of Gallienus. Under Diocletian 838 denarii 
were officially reckoned to the aureus and the real value was still 
less. It is clear that no real silver denarii were in circulation after 
260 A.D. and that before 270 A.D. people had ceased to use the 
name to designate one twenty-fifth of an aureus. Constantine re- 
established silver coinage with the issue of the miliarense, which 
finally supplied the place once held by the denarius and the 
drachma. 

It would seem, therefore, that the papyrus of the Minor Prophets 
was written before 270 and probably before 260 A.D. 


A FRENCH SOURCE OF BODMER’S NOAH 


By C. H. IsersHorr 
University of Iowa 


Of Bodmer as a reader it may well be said that he was a literary 
adventurer, in the ancient significance of that term, for by nature 
he was given to faring forth into many literary lands. And rarely, 
it seems, did the interested reading of a book fail to provide him 
with some treasured literary trophies in the form of phrases, minor 
or major suggestions of one sort or another, available passages, im- 
portant ideas, characters, scenes, episodes or what not, any or all 
of which he felt perfectly free to turn to account for some literary 
work which he either had in hand or was preparing to undertake. 
Some of the sources of his Noah I have already discussed elsewhere,’ 
but to give a more adequate idea of its genesis it will be necessary 
to consider still further works to which Bodmer became indebted 
as the author of his biblical epic. In the present discussion we 
shall concern ourselves with a French source. 

Bodmer’s account of the tragic fate of Sipha’s fifty sons who 
are enamored of the fifty daughters of Abiram, the sun-worshiping 
priest, is from the point of view of literary influences to be regard- 
ed as a kind of composite, since, besides revealing a reminiscence 
of a classical motif,’ it is also, as will be shown below, clearly in- 
debted to a French source, viz., Mme. de Graffigny’s Lettres d’une 
Péruvienne. A few words in regard to the French author in ques- 
tion will perhaps not be amiss. 

Mme. de Graffigny (1695-1758), who married early, was soon 
divorced from her husband on the ground of cruelty. For a brief 
period in 1738 she was the guest of Mme. du Chatelet and Voltaire ; 
her visit however terminated unhappily. Subsequently she went 
to Paris where her salon became the literary centre of that city. 
Her first novel was not a success, but her Lettres d’une Péruvienne, 
an imitation of Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes, enjoyed a wide pop- 


1Cf. The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XVII, 589-601; 
Modern Philology, XV, 247-253; Philological Quarterly, I, 110-116; Modern 
Language Notes, XXXIX, 247-248. 

2 With the classical source I hope to deal elsewhere. 
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ularity as is evidenced by the numerous editions of the work and 
by the further fact that it was translated into several languages. 
Besides this best known of her works she wrote also several plays. 
One of these, Cénie, proved a great success on the stage. 

To return to the Noah. Bodmer’s Abiram, assisted by his fifty 
daughters, performs his religious services to the god of the sun. 
The temple is situated on the Island of the Sun, and the virgins,* 
who are cut off from all intercourse with the outside world, live 
with their female slaves * in an adjoining building. These features 
are strikingly paralleled in Mme. de Graffigny’s work, for here too 
we read of a ‘‘temple (du soleil)’’ which is situated in the ‘‘ ville 
du soleil.’’ We find also the ‘‘culte du soleil’’ and the ‘‘vierges’’ 
or ‘‘filles du soleil,’’ who are likewise cut off from the world. And 
as in the French account the Spaniards force their way into the 
‘temple du soleil,’’ so in Bodmer’s Noah Abiram’s sons invade the 
temple of the sun; moreover, in each case the forcible entry into 
the sacred halls is followed by wholesale bloodshed. Nay, even the 
reference to the ‘‘image du soleil foulée aux pieds’’ has its remin- 
iscences in Bodmer’s 
‘*Alsdann nahmen sie (sc. Siphas Séhne) auch den nichts vermégenden Abgott 
Von dem Gesims herunter, ihn unter den Pison zu werfen.’’ 

(Noah p. 26) 

One other parallel feature in the two corresponding episodes 
may be pointed out. As in the French story we learn of the escape 
from death of only one of the holy virgins, namely Zilia, so in the 
Noah the life of only one of Sipha’s fifty sons is spared. 

Turning now to the twelfth canto of Bodmer’s epic® and the 
twelfth letter ° in Mme. de Graffigny’s work we discover a notable 
resemblance between Kerenhapuch’s nature, on the one hand, and 
that of Zilia in the Lettres d’une Péruvienne, on the other, for in 
both cases the women upon entering the forest burst forth into 
rhapsodies which betray a striking similarity." Though it will 
necessitate the exclusion of certain common features, I shall at this 
time, while citing the parallel passages involved, confine myself to 
those portions which happen to show also verbal correspondences. 


3 Bodmer refers to them as ‘‘Miadchen der Sonne’’ (Noah ed. 1765, p. 
21), ‘‘Téchter der Sonne’’ (N. p. 22), ‘‘Briiute der Sonne’’ (N. p. 25). 

4Cf. ‘‘mamas’’ in the Lettres d’une Péruvienne. 

5 Cf. particularly p. 330 of the Noah. 

6 Cf. pp. 68-70 in the Paris edition of 1821. 

7 Kerenhapuch’s rhapsodical outbursts were influenced also by certain pas- 
sages in Paradise Lost, as I hope to show on another occasion. 
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Kerenhapuch’s rhapsodical words are evoked by the beauties of 
the forest when the members of the Noachian circle after their long 
confinement in the ark again step ashore. She exclaims: 


‘*Sei mir gegriisst, siissduftender Hain in dem schattigten Lichte, 

* * * * * * * * * 
Fliisse des Lichts, so sanft von webenden Schatten gemildert, 
Seid mir wieder gegriisset! euch hab ich zu lange vermisset, 
Allzulang’ in dem engen Gefingnis die Seeluft gesogen; 

* * * * * * * * 
O wie hiipft mir der Busen, von euerm Reize gewieget! 
Eure Kiihle gab uns sich zu schauen, bevor wir sie fihlten, 
Und das verschiedene Griin der Blitter erquickte den Busen, 
Als das Aug’ es kaum sah. O welches vermischetes Rauchwerk 
Lisst uns im Zweifel, ob wir nicht vielmehr es schmecken, denn riechen! 
Saget, wie soll ich es nennen, wie heisst der Sinn, der von uns noch 
Keinen Namen empfing, der von den blumigten Luften 
Mit der geistigen Wollust sich so durch die Adern ergiesset?’’ 

(Noah p. 330 f.) 


In the following French passage we recognize at once the source 
of Bodmer’s lines. Upon Zilia, who had been brought up in the 
temple of the sun, the beauties of the world, when she first enters 
it in company with Aza,* naturally exert a novel charm; even this 
motif, it will be noted, bears a resemblance to that in the Noah, for 
Kerenhapuch, after the long sojourn in the ark, would naturally 
enough experience a similar sense of refreshing contrast when 
standing once more in the presence of the beauty of the forest. 
Two passages concern us here, the first being the one in which Zilia 
speaks as follows: 

‘*Renfermée dans le temple dés ma plus grande enfance, je ne connaissais 


pas les beautés de l’univers; quel bien j’aurais perdu.’’ 
(Lettres d’une Péruvienne p. 68 f.) 


And in the second passage we read : 


**Que les bois sont délicieux, mon cher Aza! En y entrant, un charme uni- 
versel se répand sur tous les sens et confond leur usage. On croit voir la 
fraicheur avant de la sentir; les différentes nuances de la couleur des feuilles 
adoucissent la lumiére qui les pénétre, et semblent frapper le sentiment aus- 
sitét que les yeux. Une odeur agréable, mais indéterminée, laisse 4 peine 
discerner si elle affecte le goit ou l’odorat; l’air méme, sans étre apercu, 
porte dans tout notre étre une volupté pure qui semble nous donner un sens de 
plus, sans pouvoir en désigner 1’organe.’’ 
(Lettres d’une Péruvienne p. 70) 


8In the Noah we meet the name Asa. 
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It may be well to repeat here what in substance I have pointed 
out in an earlier number of the Philological Quarterly.2 The atti- 
tude toward literary borrowing has by no means always been what 
we know it today. What in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, for example, was regarded in various countries of Europe 
with tacit approval and even with considerable favor, has now 
fallen not only into desuetude but also into unmistakable disrepute, 
for within a comparatively recent period the idea of property in 
the field of letters — as in the province of the creative arts — has 
made much headway. In fact by means of formal enactments of 
law-making bodies in many of the leading countries of the world 
this new and radically different point of view has been legislated 
into a well known and widely accepted ethical and legal principle ; 
and thus the change in opinion which has gradually developed in 
this direction is now clearly reflected in the special body of copy- 
right laws dealing with the subject. Such legislative action, of 
course, concerns itself only with deliberate borrowing; it does not, 
and indeed can not, presume to interfere with what is frankly rec- 
ognized as the more or less subtle and intangible literary influence 
of one author or group of authors upon another writer. 


Cf. Philological Quarterly, I, 116. 
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THE INTEREST OF ENGLISH POETS IN 
ITALIAN FREEDOM 


By N. 8. THompson 
University of Iowa 


Although Lord Castlereagh, after the settlement of European 
affairs in 1815, declared that constitutions are costly, and although 
staunch Tories feared to see any change in the so-called balance of 
power that was their fetish, the liberals in England looked with 
sympathy upon the struggle for Italian independence. Even Lord 
Castlereagh, who credited Metternich with the prevention of dis- 
astrous upheavals in the Italian states, warned the emperor at 
Vienna that a continuance of tyranny would force England to 
intervene. He realised that he could not withstand the protests 
of his countrymen, who evinced keen interest in the rapid growth 
of Italy’s national consciousness. 

This sympathy can be easily explained. There were Italian 
refugees in London to make the appeal. One of the most inter- 
esting of these foreigners was Gabriele Rossetti. He had come into 
disfavor with King Ferdinand of Naples because of his political 
poems. Could any hint of assassination for a tyrant be plainer 
than this: 


I Sandi ed i Luvelli 
Non son finiti ancor? 


So Rossetti was forced into hiding and was finally enabled to flee 
only through the kindness of Sir Graham Moore, who lent him for 
disguise an English naval uniform. Rossetti sailed in an English 
man-of-war to Malta and thence to London, where, during his re- 
maining years, he exerted a considerable personal influence. 

The people of London knew Rossetti hardly at his best, as a poet. 
His autobiography in verse was not published until after his death. 
Few, therefore, realized the high hope that he had nourished when 
the constitution was granted in Naples and the blood in his veins 
‘‘like a burning lava coursed.’’ Nor did many read the beautiful 
lyric, ‘‘Sei pur bella cogli astri sul crine,’’ which he composed as 
Naples rose to freedom, or the exile’s sad farewell, ‘‘Nella notte pit 
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serena.’’ Calling himself the exiled singer, and comparing his 
song to that of the mournful nightingale, he blessed his country 
and sailed away, never expecting to return. But from England he 
looked always with anxious affection toward his home. Although 
English readers of his poems were few, many in London felt his 
influence. To his friends he ever insisted, as he did in his last 
published letter: ‘‘our tribulations, dear madam, will not finish 
very soon, but finish they will at last.’’? 

Gabriele Rossetti was only one of these exiled patriots. Dr. 
Polidori was another, whose daughter Rossetti married. Mazzini 
in London, fomenting revolution at home or appealing vigorously 
to the English public in the magazines, exerted an even greater 
influence. In consequence, English sympathy grew steadily from 
year to year. 

That sympathy was still further aroused by societies organized 
to promote the cause. One was called the Garibaldi Italian Unity 
Committee. Another, established in 1847 by Peter Taylor and 
James Stansfeld, was The Society of the Friends of Italy. It was 
designed ‘‘to aid, in this country, the cause of the Independence, 
and of the political and religious liberty, of the Italian People.’’ 
Among its members were such men as Landor, Forster, Masson, 
Lewes, and Macready. Seeing that there is ‘‘a larger and more 
generous principle than that of non-intervention,’’ the society re- 
jected the plea that the country was sufficiently engrossed with 
domestic affairs, and urged on Englishmen the duty of keeping 
informed on the crisis in Italy, of expressing forcefully their opin- | 
ion, and of determining on ‘‘a course of appropriate national ac- 
tion.’’ The next year, this society attempted to inject the question 
into the Parliamentary election.? Free trade as an issue seemed a 
less important matter than England’s attitude toward new govern- 
ments in Hungary and Italy, and toward political refugees who 
sought asylum in England. Some of the speeches of Stansfeld 
were printed; meetings were held in many cities to welcome men 
like Garibaldi; addresses were circulated. Through such channels, 
also, the agitation spread. 

In addition, there were ample commercial and industrial consid- 
erations that served as incentives to the same end. Cavour, the 
great leader of Piedmont, admired England’s form of government 

1 W. Rossetti, Memoir of D. G. Rossetti, 1, p. 14. 


2 Address of the Society of the Friends of Italy. London, 1851; Appeal to 
Electors. London, 1852. 
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and wished to establish something like it at home; and the Eng- 
lish, accordingly, approved of Cavour. England had commercial 
interests in Piedmont that profited from the breaking down of old, 
protective barriers. Especially after Cavour had floated a loan 
in England, British capitalists felt that they had something tangi- 
ble at stake in the little southern kingdom. 

Naturally, therefore, the poets took up the cause of independence. 
‘“Ttalian poetry has never deserted the cause of her country and of 
her country’s wrongs,’’ one Florentine boasted.* And English 
poets were quick to add their support. From the established con- 
servative feeling of 1815, one can trace the growth of sympathy 
after the revolutions of 1820 and 1821, through the stormy years 
of 1848 and 1859, and on to the final struggle of 1870, when the 
kingdom was fully formed. : 

Wordsworth quite naturally, before his fervor for revolutionary 
principles had cooled, took the liberal stand. The sonnet on the 
Venetian Republic was written when hope was well nigh impossi- 
ble. But later, in the sonnet From the Alban Hills, while he re- 
gretted the crushed faith, the virtues laid low, and the mouldering 
energies of the Italian people, he foresaw the dawn of better days, 


when, 
Thou, uprisen, shalt break the double yoke, 
And enter, with prompt aid from the Most High, 
On the third stage of thy great destiny. 


Samuel Rogers was as deeply interested in the early stages of the 
Risorgimento. He passed the winter of 1814 in Italy, and seven 
years later he visited the country again, and at Bologna and Flor- 
ence associated with Byron. Like Wordsworth on his first con- 
tinental journey, he recorded his impressions in isolated sketches, 
which, somewhat revised, were later published under the title, 
Italy.* In general, Rogers expressed only such conventional Eng- 
lish sentiment as: 

O Italy, how beautiful thou art! 

Yet I could weep — for thou art lying, alas, 

Low in the dust. 
But his despair was relieved by hope; 


Even now the flame 
Bursts forth where once it burnt so gloriously. 


on Poesie Italiane, tratte da una Stampa a Penna. For. Q. Rev., 36, pp. 179- 
1846, 
4 First published in 1822 and completed in 1834. 
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The same vision came to Richard Sharp, whose interest in Italy had 
been stirred by Rogers’ poem. These three poets represent Eng- 
lish sympathy in its earliest form; hopeless as it then might lie 
under Austrian rule, Italy would one day break the chains and 
expel the tyrant.°® 

A less conventional response would naturally be expected of 
Lord Byron, who lived longer in Italy than Rogers or Sharp, and 
who never failed to make a spectacular defence of liberty when the 
oceasion arose. The fourth canto of Childe Harold contains pic- 
tures of Italian scenery not unlike those of Rogers’ poem. The 
Ode on Venice looks back to the days when glory, empire, and free- 
dom, ‘‘godlike Triad,’’ held sway, and contrasts that with the 
degradation of the present. The same contrast underlies the fine 
Prophecy of Dante. These poems express their author’s person- 
ality in their gloomy outlook on the future of nations, and their 
contempt for kings and the people who accept their ‘‘heritage of 
servitude and woes.’’ Byron also strikes a familiar pose in his 
bitter condemnation of England and his openly avowed admiration 
of George Washington. The work, however, lacks something of 
his customary force, and a student of the Risorgimento turns from 
it with a feeling of disappointment. 

Much more characteristic of Byron than any of these formal 
efforts, is a bit of impromptu verse written by him at Ravenna, in 
1820, after the Austrian victory : ° 

When a man hath no freedom to fight for at home, 
Let him combat for that of his neighbours; 


Let him think of the glories of Greece and of Rome, 
And get knock’d on the head for his labours. 


To do good to mankind is the chivalrous plan 
And is always as nobly requited; 

Then battle for freedom wherever you can 
And, if not shot or hang’d, you’ll get knighted. 


In such flippant mood, Byron is always more convincing than in 
eloquent, heroic vein. One detects here the slur at England, the 
careless indifference to his own danger, and, behind the banter, a 
really admirable feeling for humanity. 

The nobler side of Byron, as was often the case, was revealed by 
his actual deeds in Italy. He was there when the Neapolitans 


5 Richard Sharp to Samuel Rogers, Rome, April 21, 1824. 
6 Works, 5, pp. 111-112. 
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obtained the charter from Ferdinand, having remained longer than 
he had intended in expectation of ‘‘a regular rising and all that.’’ 
The Spanish revolt, as he explained, had ‘‘set all Italy a constitu- 
tioning,’’ and, since the Italians were not so submissive as the Eng- 
lish, he looked forward expectantly to a ‘‘cutting of thrapples, and 
something like a civil buffeting.’?? And at Ravenna in 1821 
Byron passed through a still more exciting experience. He 
sat in his rooms the whole evening through expecting to 
hear gun shot on the streets, and anticipating, also, the use 
of his house as a place of refuge by the rebels. It was 
filled with arms bought by the Carbonari, who were ready to make 
him a scape-goat in case they were defeated and the forbidden arms 
were seized. His commerce with the rebels, moreover, was known 
to the police, and his movements were closely watched. Soon By- 
ron’s hopes were dashed, when ‘‘the Neapolitans . . . betrayed 
themselves and all the World.’’ Byron imputed the fault to them 
alone; ‘‘the real Italians,’’ he declared, ‘‘are not to blame — mere- 
ly the scoundrels at the Heel of the Boot, which the Hun now 
wears.’’ Admiring America, in spite of the coarseness of its peo- 
ple, Byron had hoped for a republic in Italy. But the Carbonari, 
lacking a real leader and any concerted plan of action, failed mis- 
erably, and Byron realized that he had simply been ‘‘taken in, 
like many others, by their demonstrations.’’ ® 

There is ample evidence that Byron did not exaggerate the active 
part that he took in the uprising. After the Austrians had gained 
the upper hand, the inhabitants of Ravenna begged the poet to 
remain for the aid of the suspected patriots. Police records show 
that he was carefully watched as the chief fomenter of trouble. 
Young Italians made him their hero.’® Finally, Shelley has set 
this on record: ‘‘The interest which he took in the polities of 
Italy, and the actions he performed in consequence of it, are sub- 
jects not fit to be written, but are such as will delight and surprise 
you.’’*4. This whole chapter in Byron’s life shows how disinter- 
ested, sincere, and keen-sighted he could be in action. 

Shelley, as one might expect, played a less active rdle in the 
drama. Yet in a few poems, more finely than in Byron’s, a deep in- 

7 Lord Byron’s Correspondence. J. Murray, ed. London, 1922. Vol. 2, 
pp. 141, 144, 153, 169. 

8 Works, 5, pp. 158-205. 

® Works, 5, pp. 271, 403, 183, 188; Correspondence, 2, pp. 204, 141. 


10 See Memorie, F. D. Guerazzi. Westm. Rev. 52, pp. 269-271. 1850. 
11 Letters. R. Ingpen, ed. London, 1912. Vol. 2, p. 893. 
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terest is evinced. Unfortunately, few readers know the little 
fragment, 7’o Italy. The Ode to Liberty is better known; but it 
was inspired by the revolt in Spain. Only the gorgeously colored 
Ode to Naples, therefore, remains. Readers have not forgotten the 
beautiful picture of the ‘‘city disinterred’’ or the poet’s impas- 
sioned address: 

Thou which wert once, and then didst cease to be, 

Now art, and henceforth ever shalt be, free, 

If Hope, and Truth, and Justice can avail, — 
Hail, hail, all hail. 

The prophecy that follows, in the light of what actually happened, 
seems ill-timed. ‘‘The thrilling paean’’ sounds; Venice, Genoa, 
Milan, and Florence awake; and, 


From eyes of quenchless hope 
Rome tears the priestly cope. 


But all this came years later, under the leadership of Piedmont, not 
of Naples. The Ode, therefore, is only another beautiful and ar- 
dent expression of Shelley’s spirit. 

To turn from the Ode to Naples to Shelley’s letters is like drop- 
ping from some high altitude to the plain below. He had lived in 
Italy in 1818 and 1819 without being affected by the liberal 
movement. His first impression, in fact, had been unfavorable. 
‘‘There are two Italies,’’ he noted, ‘‘one composed of the green 
earth and transparent sea, and the migkty ruins of ancient time, 
and aérial mountains, and the warm and radiant atmosphere... . 
The other consists of the Italians of the present day.’’ He re- 
garded them as ‘‘a miserable people, without sensibility, or imag- 
ination, or understanding.’’’* Then came the revolution in Naples 
to awaken Shelly with its mighty impulse, and a few months later, 
as ‘‘the prophesyings grew articulate,’’ he composed his great ode. 

After the failure of the Neapolitan uprising in 1821, in spite of 
sporadic trouble in other Italian states, interest in England waned 
until the great year of revolution, 1848. In that struggle, English 
sympathy was clearly with Piedmont. The Queen favored the 
Austrians, as she always did, and the Tory party looked askance 
at any overturning of established governments. ‘‘Really, it is 
quite immoral,’’ Victoria declared, ‘‘for us to force Austria to give 
up her lawful possessions.’’'* The Liberals, however, favored the 


12 Letters, R. Ingpen, ed. Vol. 2, pp. 649, 610. 
13 J, A. Farrer, The Monarchy in Politics. New York, 1917. P. 216. 
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cause, and Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Minister, was ever inter- 
ested in the movements of oppressed nations against their despots. 
Yet Lord Palmerston found himself in a difficult position. With 
the Court distinctly hostile to his policies, and with a large party of 
even liberal Englishmen insisting on non-intervention, he was 
really forced into neutrality. To this he at first more readily ac- 
quiesced because he felt that Austria would be expelled without 
the intervention of England. But after the defeat of Novara, he 
lectured Piedmont for disregarding his counsel against war. So 
England remained neutral, and only gradually did the Italians 
learn that the country in general could wish to act and yet abstain 
from action. 

The divergence in English opinion is plainly shown in two maga- 
zine articles. A hostile critic in the Dublin University Magazine 
emphasized the orderliness and prosperity of Milan under Austrian 
rule, and condemned the fury of the patriots.* The Italians 
seemed to him incapable of self government, since ‘‘the practical, 
work-day, common sense habits of Englishmen are found nowhere.”’ 
The more liberal view, however, was expressed by a writer in the 
British Quarterly.’® Te censured outspokenly the shifting policy 
of Lord Palmerston in regard to Piedmont and the French oceupa- 
tion of Rome. England, he said, was the only power that ‘‘re- 
tained sentimentally the trace of a wish to see the people get fair 
play,’’ and England had ‘‘hesitated and paltered about giving 
effect to that shadow of a wish.’’ He advised, therefore, that Eng- 
lishmen gain an accurate knowledge of Italy’s wants, that they be 
not too insistent on the establishment of a monarchy in Piedmont 
like their own, and that they aid in the speedy extinction of the 
papacy. One reviewer took the official, Tory point of view; the 
other expressed popular opinion. 

Of the English poets then, Mrs. Browning most directly voiced 
English sympathy. Up to the time of the revolution, the Tuscan 
duke, Leopold, had been more highly respected than any other 
Italian prince. When the storm broke, he fled for safety to Gaeta. 
But on the collapse of the revolt, he was recalled and at once invited 
the Austrians to reassume control. Newspapers were silenced and 
freedom of speech annulled, and in 1852 the constitution was re- 
voked by the duke who had granted it. This is the historical back- 
ground for Casa Guidi Windows. 


14 Vol. 33, pp. 204-214. 1849. 
15 Vol. 14, pp. 488-510. 1851. 
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In the first part of the poem, composed in 1848, is found the 
spirit of English liberalism, quickened and intensified by the au- 
thor’s feminine emotions. Prompted to write by the song of a 
child on the streets, ‘‘O bella liberta,’’ she gave vent to her hope. 
Italy should no longer boast only of past glory; for, 


Alas, this Italy has too long swept 
Heroic ashes up for hour-glass sand, 


and so had become, 


No nation, but the poets’ pensioner. 


Italians must learn to live nobly in the present, 
And plant the great Hereafter in this Now. 


She described, then, the gathering of the populace before the win- 
dows of Casa Guidi, and the Duke’s promise of a constitution ; 
O heaven, I think that day had noble use 


Among God’s days! So near stood Right and Law, 
Both mutually forborne. 


To the Duke and even to the Pope, she looked for help, as well as to 
England, whose part was to be a noble and peaceful influence to- 
ward freedom. She would have England, 


Announce law 
By freedom; exalt chivalry by peace, 


and go forward, ‘‘helping, not humbling.’’ 

But the hope soon vanished. Piedmont was defeated at Novara, 
the Austrians returned to their Italian possessions, and Duke Leo- 
pold forgot his gracious promises. Then the second part of Casa 
Guidi Windows was written. Its despair is possibly as unreasoned 
and unrestrained as the exultation had been. She saw nothing but 
the cowardly betraying of freedom on the part of Duke and Pope, 
and the lack of quiet, thoughtful patriotism in the people. Pos- 
sibly, the most impressive passages of the poem are found here. 
Nevertheless, the most notable feature of Part II is its changed 
attitude toward England. Mrs. Browning no longer thinks of 
peace, and condemns her country for avoiding a noble war. 

In her letters, Mrs. Browning expressed much the same senti- 
ments as she did in the poem. One reads of her first joy and then 
of her disgust. ‘‘I am mortified,’’ she declared, ‘‘as an Italian 
ought to be.’’ She called the Florentines talkers only, who go on 
“‘eating ices and keeping the feast of the Madonna.’’ Both she 
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and her husband supported Napoleon III. in his coup d’état. But 
since they had not been long resident in Florence when these events 
took place, her emotions were not so deeply stirred as they were 
ten years later.’® 

Few of the critics attached a political importance to Casa Guidi 
Windows. The Literary Gazette expressed the hope that such 
music might long continue to come from Casa Guidi..7’ A few 
magazines, however, were impelled to take sides either for or 
against Italy. The Dublin University Magazine argued that Italy 
was prosperous and contented under its rulers and that conditions 
had been made worse by the revolt.'* The British Quarterly, on the 
other hand, complained indignantly of England’s treatment of 
Mazzini, and of the ‘‘mean, mercenary, and dishonourable’’ policy 
of Lord Palmerston. England, it believed, should aid in expelling 
the Austrians and in overthrowing the Pope.'® A more pertinent 
criticism in the Eclectic Review noticed Mrs. Browning’s high and 
generous feeling and called her poem fresh and beautiful. Never- 
theless, it censured her appeal to arms; for it believed that Eng- 
land could intervene more effectively by moral persuasion and 
financial pressure.*° Seldom, however, did a critic see both the 
literary and the political import of the poem. 

As Mrs. Browning was inspired by the crisis in Tuscany, so 
Clough wrote of the revolt in Rome, where he happened to be at 
the time. The hero, Claude, of the Amours de Voyage assumes the 
pose of ennui. He is bored by the city, for he found it ‘‘rubbish- 
ly,’’ and by the family of mercantile English, and is somewhat cha- 
grined at finding himself in love with one of the girls. In the most 
unheroic mood, he watches the soldiers, listens to the cannonading, 
and determines to hold aloof. He will not fight, for he owes his 
life to his own country, and he could not if he would, knowing 
nothing of the musket and its ways. Should he even risk his life, 
if the worst came, to save the British female? Probably not, for in 
his unsentimental age men do not ‘‘die for good manners.’’ So 
the patriots lose, the hero lets his sweetheart escape him, and the 
poem ends. The indecision and acquiescence of Claude reveal 
Clough’s own attitude toward life; the humor of the poem, half 


16 Letters. F.G. Kenyon, ed. New York, 1899, pp. 400, 429, 383. 

17 May 31, 1851, p. 372. See also No. Am. R., 85, pp. 415-441. 1857. 
18 Vol. 33, pp. 204-214. 1849. 
19 Vol. 13, pp. 190, 196. 1851. 
20 Vol. 75, pp. 306 et seq. 1851. 
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cynical and half sincere, is the poet’s own weapon against the 
intrusion of serious thoughts. Half apologetically, he offers his 
philosophy to, 


Feeble and restless youths born to inglorious days. 


From the humor and the cynicism of the Amours de Voyage, it 
is hard to deduce the poet’s actual feelings. If Claude thought 
Mazzini noble, and if Georgina considered him dreadful, what was 
Clough’s opinion? His reproach of England rings more true: 


You, who a twelvemonth ago said nations must choose for themselves, 
You could not of course interfere, — you, now, when a nation has chosen. 


Equally sincere are the lyries, Peschiera and Alteram Partem, writ- 
ten in memory of the fallen patriots: 

Ah! not for idle hatred, not 

For honour, fame, nor self-applause, 

But for the glory of the cause, 

You did, what will not be forgot. 


Apparently, the serious-minded poet felt more deeply than the 
Amours reveal the lost hopes of Italy. That this is true, Clough’s 
letters fully prove.*4_ Writing from Rome during the bombard- 
ment, he exhibited more perplexity than fear over the situation. 
‘‘The world, perhaps in the same day, will lose the Vatican and 
me,’’ he lightly observed. But his regrets were keen when the 
French entered the city and the Republic fell. 

The political import of Clough’s poem received more notice 
than that of Casa Guidi Windows. Macmillan’s Magazine spoke 
bitterly of Lord Normandy and the English newspapers that re- 
garded the hopes of Italy as a ‘‘blackguard Chimera, a mad 
dream.’’?, In the Christian Remembrancer, passages from 
Clough’s letters are adduced to explain the poem, and the writer 
suggests that French intervention was only a means of keeping 
Austria out of Rome.?* This increased interest in England was 
due chiefly to the inclusion of two new issues and the outspoken 
indignation of one great man. In Rome the old question of the 
two churches. was uppermost. England had come to suspect that 
the liberalism of Pius IX was designed to win its favor, and resent- 
ed his scheming for new footholds. Napoleon, furthermore, was a 
name that still caused fear. To have the Emperor in Rome meant 

21 Poems and Remains. London, 1869. Vol. 1, pp. 140-164. 


22 Vol. 6, p. 330. 1860. 
23 Liv. Age, 76, p. 409. 1863. 
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for many Englishmen the upsetting of peace in Europe, and Lord 
Palmerston’s tacit sanction of the coup d’état brought about his 
removal. So England’s fear of France greatly moderated a nat- 
ural sympathy for Italy. Finally, Gladstone’s indignation over 
Bourbon tyranny in Naples enhanced the feeling of partizanship 
in England. 

In the autumn of 1850, Gladstone with his family visited south- 
ern Italy. As a follower of Lord Aberdeen and a staunch sup- 
porter of established government, he had been, up to that time, 
quite unaffected by Italy’s hopes. But in Naples he saw for him- 
self the meaning of Bourbon despotism. It was ‘‘the negation of 
God erected into a system of government.’’ In his indignation he 
published two open letters to Lord Aberdeen.** He told of the 
illegal arrests, the farcical trials, and the cruel imprisonments that 
he had actually seen in Naples. The letters, appearing when sen- 
timent ran high against Catholicism, brought a quick response. 
That a man of Gladstone’s standing, who had never cared anything 
for Italian unity, and who had declared that the English people 
cared as little, should take this open stand and plead, moderately 
and circumstantially, for the sufferers, convinced many. Con- 
servatives all over Europe, like Guizot, called him a revolutionist ; 
but liberal papers for almost the first time praised him, and even 
the Times was forced to join the protest. 

For such reasons English sympathy for Italy toward the year 
1859 became more general and outspoken. The change is revealed 
in several articles in the Dublin University Magazine. In 1849, the 
reviewer believed that the Italians feared the patriots more than 
the Austrians. Three years later, in a less caustic article, com- 
ment was made on the growing sympathy in England and on the 
vacillating policy of the ministry. The author still distrusted the 
extremists of 1849, those ‘‘wild and impractical apostles of French 
democracy ;’’ but he respected the program of the moderates in 
Piedmont. The review, in short, is bitter against Lord Palmerston, 
who might have done so much, and who in reality had done noth- 
ing, for the wronged land. But even this writer looked on the idea 
of Italian unity as chimerical. Finally, in 1859, a third article 
appeared. Despite all the Tories might say, its author believed 
that the Italian peoples were sufficiently homogeneous to form a 
nation, and that to prevent the union would be a political crime. 


24 Republished in Gleanings from Past Years. 
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He condemned many British papers for their insolence, and was 
ready to admit that the French had more right to be in Rome than 
the Austrians had to remain in other parts of the country. Here 
one sees the changing sentiment of the English people.*® 

A still further impetus was given to England’s avowal of sym- 
pathy by the Council of Paris, following the Crimean War. After 
the main business of the congress was dispatched, the whole Italian 
question was presented for informal discussion. Lord Clarendon 
denounced the government in the papal states with a bitterness that 
quite satisfied Cavour. That statesman was soon brought to real- 
ize, by a short visit to England, that, in spite of Lord Clarendon’s 
vague promises, he could expect no active aid there. English 
diplomats, in short, recognized Austria as their strongest ally 
against France and Russia. The Queen, of course, held to Aus- 
tria, and Lord Derby, who succeeded Lord Palmerston, insisted 
on the status quo. But it meant much that Italy’s wrongs had 
been aired in open council by an English peer. 

Yet when the war of 1859 finally broke out, in spite of the efforts 
of British diplomacy to preserve peace, several fears kept English 
people from more generally siding with the liberal cause. The old 
dread of Napoleon again told. Furthermore, it was commonly 
rumored that the Emperor had some end to gain, as indeed he had, 
in joining forces with Piedmont. These facts account for the re- 
ception accorded Mrs. Browning’s Poems before Congress and Swin- 
burne’s Songs before Sunrise. 

Readers familiar with Casa Guidi Windows turn from Poems 
before Congress with dissatisfaction. Their note is shrill, and the 
verse is rough. The poem on Napoleon, written to the refrain, 
‘‘Emperor Evermore,’’ bestows the most extreme laudation on the 
ruler. His support of Piedmont hardly belongs, among human 
deeds of sacrifice, 


To the wonderful, unpermitted, 
For such as lead and reign. 


The Tale of Villafranca is better. With bitter disappointment the 
poet puts this apology in her hero’s mouth: 


The world is many, — I am one; 
My great Deed was too great. 


The Dance and Court Lady are sentimental and theatrical. Only 


25 Vol. 33, pp. 204-214; 40, pp. 85-92; 39, pp. 329-338; 53, pp. 221-226; 
64, pp. 628-638, 
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An August Voice is strong, and even it succeeds through the de- 
served sarcasm of the refrain, ‘‘You’ll call back the Grand-duke.”’ 
The Curse of a Nation, finally, is angry scolding that puzzled and 
angered Englishmen at the time and means little to-day. All the 
poems are marred by prosaic lines, poor rhymes, and serious lapses 
in taste. 

From Mrs. Browning’s letters one gets a more precise idea of her 
emotions during the war of 1859. She once called it the happiest 
period of her life. And if the Emperor’s desertion at Villafranca 
left her broken hearted, as biographers say, despair does not appear 
in her correspondence. She declared that Napoleon’s hand had 
been forced, and prophesied that he would still see Italy free. 
‘“Never was a greater or more disinterested deed intended and al- 
most completed.’’ 

There were periodicals in England that sympathized with Mrs. 
Browning. The Westminster Review, for example, credited France 
with defending ‘‘humanity and the right of Progress,’’ while the 
Spectator hinted that her glorification of the French emperor was 
not more false ‘‘than the common, anti-Napoleonic hypothesis in 
England.’’ Macmillan’s Magazine, also, admitted that Mrs. Brown- 
ing, from her secluded post, saw some things deeply and with a 
noble heart.” But the court was still hostile to Italy’s interests, 
and, in spite of popular feeling, English reviews were censorious. 
The Saturday Review spoke of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ill-judged dithy- 
rambics on the war of 1859.’’ Of the poems the Spectator declared 
flatly : ‘‘here we have sixty-five pages that never should have been 
printed.’’ The reviewer objected to the obscurity of her expres- 
sion, as well as to the ‘‘paroxysm of chronic adoration’’ shown for 
Napoleon. So also the Athenaeum, which in 1851 had called Casa 
Guidi Windows ‘‘courageous and wise,’’ forsook her here. ‘‘Her 
old friends and admirers,’’ it observed, ‘‘can but thank the gods 
for her poetry, and leave her polities to those who have stomach 
for them.’’ There is much justice, indeed, in the general criticism: 
‘‘choosing to scold, she forgets to sing.’’ But it was in the Tory 
Blackwood’s Magazine that the most savage review appeared.** 
Wilson laid it down as ‘‘a good and wholesome rule that women 


26 Letters, F. G. Kenyon, ed. Vol. 2, pp. 327, 329, 361. 

27 Westm. R., 72, pp. 215-242. 1859; Spec., quoted from Liv. Age, 70, p. 
490. 1861. Macm. M., 4, pp. 402-404. 1861. 

28 Sat. R., quoted from Liv. Age, 70, p. 491. 1861; Spec., Mar. 31, 1860, 
pp. 309-310; Ath., June 7, 1851, p. 597, Mar. 17, 1860, p. 371; Blackw., 87, 
pp. 490-494. 1860. 
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should not interfere with polities.’’ ‘‘Of all imaginable inflictions 
and torments,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘defend us from a domestic female 
partisan ;’’ for ‘‘to reason they will not listen; to argument they 
are utterly impervious.’’ More than any other, this review of 
Poems before Congress angered Robert Browning. 

In 1861 William Stigant published in The Temple Bar a poem 
entitled, Italia Rediviva, which is clearly reminiscent of Adonais. 
Like Shelley’s are its personifications of Youth, Freedom, Love, 
Poesy, and Hope, who, 

Cried exultingly, 
When from the clangour of War’s sulphurous reek 
The Austrian vulture flew with shatter’d plume and beak. 


A tinge of Shelley’s morbidness is added in the third stanza: 


And all the radiant forms of Truth 
Came from afar to see the glorious thrall 
Clad in the splendour of her deathless Youth, 
Unstained by bondage and the things which crawl 
In slimy stealth upon the dungeon-wall. 
Each Emanation of the Eternal Flame, 
The Poet-dreams, the fair creations all, 
Glories, and wingéd ministers of Fame, 
Winnowing the infinite air, around Italia came. 


So these personified forms gather about Italia, who, with a look 
forward from the dark past, sees distant hope. She calls on her 
own sons to save her, for already there was, 


Enough of thy blood on our Lombard plains, 
O France! chivalric sister. 


Only a few years later, in 1867, the Fortnightly Review published 
Swinburne’s Ode on the Insurrection in Candia. It marked a turn- 
ing point in his brilliant career; for it brought about his introduc- 
tion to Mazzini, who, in turn, inspired the poet to new and loftier 
themes. Never before was a change more conspicuous. Spenser 
and Donne lived to renounce their early work; but Swinburne’s 
transformation was more sudden and spectacular. He severed his 
connections with the Pre-Raphaelites, abandoned the study of pas- 
sion, and turned to exalt the cause of liberty and to consider the 
whole purpose of life. Some of his finest poetry is contained in 
Songs before Sunrise. 

Yet the profession of a nobler theme that Swinburne makes in the 
Prelude, at first sight is hardly borne out in The Eve of Revolution. 
The opening stanza is filled with the old confusion of passionate, 
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physical imagery and exaggeration. Nevertheless, it possesses new 
power. ‘‘I set the trumpet to my lips and blow,’’ the poet says; 
and, as he looks forward, the night is broken, strangely enough, in 
all directions. Unlike Blessed among Women, this poem is not 
marred by a lack of simple dignity but gains as it moves toward 
its close. Less beautiful, but stronger, is A Watch in the Night. 
The roll call of the nations is especially effective. England, France, 
Germany, Europe — for each reproach or denunciation; but for 
Italy hope: 
Yet I perceive on the height 
Eastward, not now very far, 
A song too loud for the lark, 
A light too strong for a star; 


and Liberty boldly declares: 


Night, with the woes that it wore, 
Night is over and done. 


This, of course, was premature. As Swinburne had been forced 
temporarily to recall the Song of Italy, so this, too, he had to retract 
in the Halt before Rome: 

Is it so that the light was a spark, 

That the bird we hailed as the lark 

Sang in her sleep in the dark, 

And the song we took for a token 

Bore false witness of dawn? 


One may wonder how rightly Swinburne estimated his contribu- 
tion to the cause. ‘‘How shall we die to do thee service or how 
live ?’’ he had asked. The songs which were his answer had possibly 
no effect on English diplomats. The poet regarded his country as 
bereft of its old spirit and selfish in its security. He compared it 
to what it had been in Puritan times. The arraignment in An 
Appeal is unusually strong. But there is almost no suggestion of 
definite policy in any of the poems, except the condemnation of the 
principle of non-intervention. It is in appeal or prophecy, rather 
than in counsel, that Swinburne is strongest. The final appeal of 
The Eve of Revolution; the hopeful close of A Watch in the Night; 
the glowing prophecy of A Marching Song, are of his best. To 
them one might add Sienna. Beginning in beautiful description 
as a setting for the old legend of Saint Catherine, it goes on to the 
appeal, ‘‘Let there be light, O Italy,’’ and closes with the noble 
thought: 
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Till the inner heart of man be one 
With freedom, and the sovereign sun; 
And Time, in likeness of a guide, 
Lead the Republic as a bride 

Up to God’s side. 


Swinburne no where else rose to such levels of thought as in this 
collection. And the seed, remember, was of Mazzini’s sowing. 
The exile’s strongest hope was for a republic, with Rome its capital. 
He distrusted kings and popes and pinned his faith on the masses. 
But having derived his philosophy from sounder sources than the 
ideology of the eighteenth century, Mazzini did not expect liberty 
to bring at once perfect justice. Collective effort, born of love, 
toward the betterment of humanity, is man’s noblest duty and his 
surest approach to God.*® Swinburne was more individualistic 
than Mazzini in his philosophy; for he learned of Landor, too, who 
remained to the end a child of the French Revolution. But in the 
noblest of these poems, the Pilgrims, Hertha, the Hymn to Man, 
and Tenebrae, he beautifully expressed the essential philosophy of 
Mazzini. 

That such heated republicanism as Swinburne’s met with but 
scant response from English reviews is not strange. The Athenaewm 
censured the Song of Italy for its obscurity and disapproved of the 
mixture of pantheism and republicanism in Songs before Sunrise. 
The Temple Bar found the Song of Italy sheer incoherence, while 
the Saturday Review regarded it as ‘‘an angry scream of defiance 
against authority of every kind.’’ In this article the reviewer is 
more specific than others in his criticism. He justly complains 
that Swinburne says nothing in praise of Cavour, and that his 
poems lack in thought as conspicuously as they revel in carnal 
passion. Possibly it was the same critic who resumed the subject 
in 1871, embittered by the poet’s denunciation of England.*® While 
others had been toiling for the right, the poet had been wasting his 
splendid gifts in songs of lust. The review centers its attack, 
therefore, on the irreverence, indecency, and republicanism of the 
poems. 

Swinburne was one of the last English poets to express his inter- 
est in the Italian cause. Walter Savage Landor represents in his 

29 W. B. D. Henderson, Swinburne and Landor, pp. 182 et seq. 


30 Ath., Apr. 6, 1867, pp. 446-448, Jan. 14, 1871, pp. 41-42; Temple Bar, 
26, p. 472. 1869; Sat. R., Apr. 20, 1867, pp. 503-504, Jan. 14, 1871, pp. 54-55. 
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long career both the earlier and the later phases of English sym- 
pathy. He had been a contemporary of Byron and Shelley, 


Whose song so sweet was sweetest here; 


yet he lived to address to Louis Napoleon the questions: 


Can there be pleasure to keep down 

In rusty chains a struggling town? 

Can there be any to hear boom 

Your cannon o’er the walls of Rome? 


And before Landor’s death the work of unification was almost com- 
plete. 
There must necessarily be, in consequence, some inconsistency in 
Landor’s opinions. He remained to the end a disciple of the Rev- 
olution, and carried on through the greater part of the nineteenth 
century the blind faith in liberty that the eighteenth century ac- 
claimed. Liberty was a blessing to be seized, not attained to, and 
from it would spring the ideal of human life. The poem, T'yran- 
nicide, has nothing in common with Mazzini’s sound understanding 
of freedom. ‘‘Danger is not in action, but in sloth,’’ the poem 
begins, and it ends with the appeal: 


See o’er the desert God’s red pillar tower! 
Follow, ye Nations! raise 
The hymn to God! 


Although Landor never outgrew these earlier ideals, he incorporat- 
ed better than his ardent disciple the saner ideas of the later gen- 
eration. He appreciated the real weakness of Mazzini, it seems, 
here: 

And could not you, Mazzini! wait awhile? 

The grass is wither’d, but shall spring again. 


He accepted gratefully the good that Charles Albert had done, and 
was willing to see all Italy united under the leadership of Pied- 
mont. 

Toward England Landor took much the same view as Mrs. Brown- 
ing and the other poets. He looked with pity on rulers and dis- 
trusted the ways of diplomacy. Better, he declared, to enjoy the 
beauty of Italian scenery, 


Than roughly wear life’s waning day 
On rotten forms with Castlereagh. 


The heroism of Milton’s and Cromwell’s England came to his mind, 
and he contrasted Lord Palmerston’s fear of intervention with the 
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boldness of the Commonwealth, when ‘‘Cromwell sign’d what Mil- 
ton saw was good,’’ and when England’s protest counted for much. 

This is the attitude of Landor the poet. His Imaginary Conver- 
sations, in so far as they can be said to reveal his own opinions, 
show the same trend of thought.*t But the finest expression of 
Landor’s sympathy for Italy is given in the poem, Regeneration. 
‘‘We are what suns and winds and waters make us,’’ it begins. 
But where tyranny rules, all is altered; 


Then Justice, call’d the Eternal One above, 

Is more inconstant than the buoyant form 

That burst into existence from the froth 

Of ever-varying ocean: what is best 

Then becomes worst; what loveliest, most deformed. 


So Italy seems now to ‘‘rot away amid her slime,’’ while ‘‘degen- 
erate Albion”’ sits unconcerned, 


Pushing forth the sponge 
At the spear’s length, in mockery at the thirst 
Of holy Freedom in his agony. 


But in Italy already ‘‘regenerate Man hath risen,’’ and Landor 
exults ‘‘at hope’s fresh dayspring.’’ The poem has exceptional 
dignity and moderation, and a unity that neither Mrs. Browning 
nor Swinburne could achieve. The ardent patriot, whose hatred 
of tyranny was so intemperate, here masters his feeling and speaks 
with fine composure. 

Alfred Austin serves as another link between the earlier and the 
later stages of the Risorgimento. He was in Italy in 1863, while 
French troops were still in Rome, and at Shelley’s grave his 
thoughts went back to the dead poet. He understood the present, 
also, as Swinburne did not. Even after Aspromonte, when news 
came that Garibaldi had been defeated and captured, he prophesied 
success. So his poetry carries the reader to the end of the struggle. 

Austin’s most important contribution to the subject of the Ri- 
sorgimento was the long poem, The Human Tragedy. A portion of 
the first act appeared in 1862 with that title. It was written with 
the flippancy and discursiveness of Don Juan, and ends in an 
episode quite out of keeping with the poem as a whole. Then 
Rome or Death appeared in 1870, a poem which now stands as the 
third act of the completed work. Finally, in 1876, the whole was 


31 See especially Cardinal Antonelli and General Gemeau. 
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recast and added to, and was published as the four-act play, The 
Human Tragedy. 

The plot of the dramatic poem need hardly be outlined. The 
first act is a love story with an English setting. In the second act, 
the hero joins the ranks of the patriots and fights in the campaigns 
of Magenta and Solferino. The third act describes the campaign 
of Garibaldi before Mentana. Finally, in the closing act, the 
scene changes to Paris in the time of the Commune. The story is 
trite and overloaded with description, and the action, even though 
Austin saw the actual fighting, is vivid only in part. The real 
tragedy of life, as one learns at the end, lies in the fact that all 
human aspirations are but dreams. And man’s real happiness, as 
Mazzini had taught, lies in the service of humanity. 

Another late poem, Mrs. Harriet King’s Disciples, was published 
in 1873. It gives the story of Ugo Bassi, who, after long and 
effective service in the church, became a follower of Garibaldi. 
He was wounded at Treviso, was later captured by the Austrians, 
and was shot in 1849. The poem contains some bits of good de- 
scription and some remarkable episodes. But the activities of 
Garibaldi are given in too much detail, and there are too many di- 
gressions in the story. 

The Disciples was written after the unification of Italy was com- 
pleted; but it was planned earlier, so directly under Mazzini’s 
inspiration that Mrs. King confessed: 


I know there is no line but must have passed 
Some time or other through his brain to mine. 


Swinburne, therefore, was not the only poet whose services Mazzini 
enlisted in the cause. But Mrs. King worked so slowly that the 
patriot had died before the Disciples appeared. 

Neither Austin’s poems nor Mrs. King’s were much noticed in 
English reviews. The Quarterly Review called attention to the 
plain influence of Byron on the Human Tragedy, and as rightly 
complained of the lack of action. In the Dublin Review, a Catholic 
writer objected to the poet’s giving all praise to Garibaldi and only 
opprobrious epithets to the French, who, he thought, were fighting 
sincerely for their faith.*? In noticing the Disciples, one reviewer 
held that a prose memoir would have been more convincing, and 
objected to the roughness of the verse. He attributed the fault to 


32 Quar. R., 144, pp. 499-514. 1877; Dub. R., 79, pp. 155-182. 1876. 
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Browning’s example. He might also have noticed the equally plain 
influence of Tennyson in such lines as these: 
Lo, from behind the clouds 

The moon comes suddenly, and all the night 

Shines out in silver; and I came at last 

To a clear water’s edge, a broad still stream, 

With one calm, onward ripple, breaking here 

Before me in the moonlight on the sands, 

The smooth white sands that make a level shore. 


Another critic objected to the long digressions. But Italy’s free- 
dom was so nearly won that these late poems roused no real pro- 
test.** 

After 1870, in fact, English poetry on Italy could have no politi- 
eal significance. In the stirring events of the Risorgimento, much 
material for fiction, such as The Gadfly and Vittoria, lay imbedded. 
But later poets and novelists, looking backward as historical writ- 
ers always do, have understood it more justly than their predeces- 
sors. Where Mrs. Browning, for example, was misled by the 
promises of Napoleon III., Alfred Austin, some few years later, 
easily saw his real duplicity. These later works belong to litera- 
ture rather than to politics, and were so considered by the reviews. 


The period of retrospect and evaluation, in other words, had come. 
But these poems that have been considered express the best of 
English character. Diplomacy was swayed by ignoble motives; the 
reviews often had other interests to consider; only the poets were 
free to express the finer sensibilities of the English nation. No 
one of them spoke more finely than George Meredith in the Cente- 
nary of Garibaldi: 


We who have seen Italia in the throes, 

Half risen but to be hurled to ground, and now 
Like a ripe field of wheat where once drove plough 
All bounteous as she is fair, we think of those 


Who blew the breath of life into her frame: 
Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi: Three: 

Her Brain, her Soul, her Sword; and set her free 
From ruinous discords, with one lustrous aim. 


%8 Ath., Jan. 10, 1874, p. 51; Spec., Jan. 24, 1874, pp. 115-116. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED VERSE OF 
ARMENDARIZ 


By Joun M. 


Indiana University 


Of the Spanish poet and dramatist, Julian de Armendariz, little 
is known. Professor Rosenberg, in his edition of the author’s 
Las Burlas veras,’ has utilized all documents concerning Armen- 
dariz that have thus far come to light and has given us the best 
outline of the life of the poet whom Gallardo * characterizes thus: 
Armendariz es escritor puro, propio, castizo, y uno de nuestros mas 
aventajados ingenvs. 

It is not easy to determine whether Gallardo derived his judg- 
ment solely from the Patron Salamantino which he is describing or 
whether he took into account also other verse by the author. That 
he had the opportunity to read such other verse is evident by a 
subsequent entry, Vol. I, no. 1050, where the name Almendariz* 
occurs in the catalogue of poets figuring in a seventeenth-century 
manuscript. Gallardo published many selections* from the man- 
uscript in question. One wonders why, if he held the author in 
such high esteem, he failed to include some samples of his poetic 
power. 

The manuscript briefly described by Gallardo is to be found in 
the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid and bears the reference-number 
Ms. 3700. The poems by Armendariz found therein have never, so 
far as we have been able to ascertain, been published heretofore. 
Moreover, it seems probable that no other identified or identifiable 
compositions of the sort by Armendariz are to be found. Speci- 


1 Comedia famosa de Las Bvrlas veras de Ivlian de Armendariz, Edited 
... by 8. L. Millard Rosenberg. Philadelphia, 1917. See Introduction, 
pp. 36-53. 

2 Fnsayo, I, no. 276. 

3In the author’s only printed work, Patron Salamantino, his name appears 
as Armendariz. Lope de Vega, in his letter to the Duque de Sessa (quoted 
by La Barrera, Nueva biografia, p. 134), uses the form Almendares. Cer- 
vantes, in the Viaje del Parnaso, writes Almendarez. The manuscript from 
which the verses published herewith are taken writes Almendariz. 

4 Ensayo, I, cols. 1027-1060. 
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mens of the work of a writer at once reviled and lauded by the two 
greatest figures in the history of Spanish letters, Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega, must always be of value to the student of Spanish 
literature. In the case of a writer like Armendariz, of whose lit- 
erary output next to nothing has survived, even the merest trifles 
are worthy of attention. 

In the compositions printed herewith the text of the manuscript 
is given without emendation. Only capitals and punctuation have 
been supplied. 


DE ALMENDARIZ Ms. Bib. Nac. 3700 


Lloro, seiiora, y no entiendo f. 69 v. 
el mal que me prebenis, 
pues vos confision me pedis 
quando me dexais muriendo. 
El frenesi ba creciendo 
al paso de la ynclemencia; 
mas quiero tener paciencia, 
avnques nueba confision 
que de vuestra avsolucion 
aga yo la penitencia. 


Dezis que en la yglesia entrays 
con animo de asolueros; 
yo pienso que a rretraeros, 
porque muerto me dejays. 
Mas quando a la yglesia vays, 
bed que vuestras manos vellas 
entran bertiendo centellas 
que en sagrado a matar salen, 
que las yglesias no valen 
a@ quien mata dentro en ellas. 


Al tienpo que os confeseis, 
sera razon adbertir 
que abeis de rrestituyr 
el alma que me debeys. 
Y quando en la yglesia esteys 
no abeis del todo escapado, 
como ya lo han declarado 
mis penosos desconsuelos, 
que amor con bara de celos 
suele prender en sagrado. 


Solo pretendo adbertiros 
que fuera cierto el perdon, 
si para esta confision 
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tubierades mis suspiros. 
No se a fe como deziros 
sospechas que sabe dios, 

y al fin, para entre los dos, 
que es la confision temi 
mas por condenarme a mi 
que por salbaros a vos. 


Del mismo. 


Del Tormes vine a cantar 
orillas de manganares, 
avnque para mis pesares 
mejor me fuera llorar. 

Mas ya me quiero alentar, 
y pues se que os doy contento, 
quando al son de mi ynstrumento 
salgo a cantar nobedades, 
salud y gracia sepades, 
que bengo a dezir verdades. 


Ay en Madrid de hordinario 
fabores por yntereses, 

con mas tajos y rrebeses 

que la pluma de vn falsario; 
y para el sefior Datario 

ay tercios de sefiorias, 

porque ban las tercerias 

con titulo de amistades. 
Salud, ete. 


Ay casadas peligrosas, 
porque son tacas penadas; 
ay donzellas encaladas 

y caladas melindrosas. 
Ay cortesanas briosas, 

y entre liengos y paredes 
ay biejas con que lloredes 
y nifias con que rriades. 
Salud, etc. 


Ay poetas celebrados 
con justa causa famosos, 

y poetas enbidiosos 

que presumen de ynbidiados. 
Ay otros menos pensados 

de pensamientos criollos, 

y que alegan por lo pollos 
pollinas autoridades. 

Salud, etc. 
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Ay corridos murmurantes, 
ay sefores murmurados, 
ay penitentes casados 
que traen cruces de diamantes. 
Ay discretos maleantes, 
en cuyas conbersaciones 
ay ongas de discreciones 
y arrobas de necedades. 
Salud, ete. 


Busconas very (sic) tapar 
. de quien todos se hazen cruzes, 
que passan entre dos luzes 
como quartos por sellar. 
Van de noche a eanpear, 
porque se gastan a escuras 
sus pigmeas estaturas 
y sus gigantas edades. 
Salud, etc. 


Prestados suelen pedir 
caualleros cortesanos, 
enfermos de vesamanos, 
que nunca sauen cunplir. 
Lindo humor al rreciuir, 
mas quando la paga llega, 
no tiene el ziergo enoruega (sic) 
tan eladas sequedades. 
Salud, ete. 


La viuda bergoncosa, 
toea y mongil de picaca, 
con lagrimas de mostaca, 
sale picante y llorosa; 
pero en su mesa biciosa 
ay gigote de sejiores, 
pepitoria de priores, 

y picadilla de abades. 
Salud, etc. 


El marido al vso rrifie 
con su muger dofia gueca, 
porque en lugar de la rrueca 
petrina de perlas cifie. 
El gusta de que se aliiie, 
y es, quando mas disimula, 
conpafiero de la mula 
que pintan las nauidades. 
Salud, etc. 
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De Almendariz 

Avnque le pese a tu madre, 
no me oluides, nifia hermosa, 
que lo que agora te quita 
tubo algun tiempo por gloria. 
Y dila, si te apurare, 
que deje a tu edad dichosa 
dar al tiempo lo que es suyo 
y querer a quien te adora; 
que no ay deseo tan libre 
que al fin vna vez v otra 
aya dado Amor tributo 
con el alma y con las obras. 
El tiempo pasa ligero; 
la que es ya vieja fue moga: 
eoge la flor de tus afios 
antes que el tiempo la coja. 
Y labrando a tu almoadilla, 
o quando estes mas a solas, 
canta a tu madre esta letra, 
y tomala de memoria: 

Madre mia, no me rrifia, 
que no e de ser siempre nifa. 

Aora que la rrazon 
y la edad me ofregen gloria, 
quiero gozar la vitoria 
y no perder la ocasion. 
Degeme que sin pasion 
coja el fruto de mi bifa, 
que no e de ser siempre niifia. 
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MARLOWE’S EDWARD II* 


By Joun M. Berpan 
Yale University 


The critical problem involved in a discussion of Marlowe’s play, 
Edward II, is so obvious that it needs no long exposition. Of the 
five plays principally associated with the name of Marlowe, Tam- 
berlaine Part 1, Tamberlaine Part 2, The Jew of Malta, Faustus, 
and Edward II, the first four have pronounced characteristics 
which the fifth lacks. In each of the first four there is one dom- 
inating figure whose development gives whatever unity there is to 
the play, and the other characters are so subordinate as to be 
almost negligible. In the first four the action seems a frame- 
work on which to hang magnificent outbursts of declamation, so 
magnificent that mere sound almost usurps the place of drama. 
In wonderful speeches you find what Symonds has defined as 
‘‘)’amour de |’impossible,’’ an out-reaching after the super-human. 
But Edward II is not like this. In the place of one dominating 
figure, the situation is correctly expressed by the title of the quarto 
of 1598: The troublesome raigne and lamentable death of Edward 
the second, King of England: with the tragicall fall of proud 
Mortimer: And also the life and death of Peirs Gaueston, the great 
Earle of Cornewall, and mighty favorite of king Edward the sec- 
ond. . . The editor of the quarto was not clear in his own mind 
who is the protagonist. In its conception, then, Edward II 
differs radically. But so does it also in its treatment. The long 
speeches are gone, and the verse shows dramatic restraint. ‘‘The 
change (between the style of Tamberlaine, 1587-1588, and that of 
Edward II,) is almost comparable with that which Milton’s style 
underwent between Comus and Samson Agonistes. One notes 
inevitably the increase in dramatic appropriateness and power, 
the new sense of the effect of plain details and modest statement, 
the dropping away of all rhetorical devices; alliteration, sonorous 


1A paper read at the Conference of British and American Professors of 
English in New York, June, 1923. 
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line-endings, figure, and allusion.’’? As Marlowe died in 1593, if 
Edward II is subsequent to T'amberlaine, as always assumed, the 
interval between the composition of the two pieces could not have 
been more than six years; Comus appeared in 1637 and Samson 
Agonistes in 1671. In other words, then, the development in 
Marlowe’s style during a period that cannot possibly be more than 
six years is comparable to that of Milton during a period of thirty- 
four years of the most intense kind of mental exertion. Other 
factors being equal, this would have been a phenomenal develop- 
ment. And lastly Edward II has nothing in common with the 
loosely constructed chronicle play: ‘‘Marlowe has definitely aban- 
doned the principle of the survey; the list of his omissions, taken 
by itself, is almost sufficient proof of that fact, and there is abund- 
ant confirmatory evidence.’’* We find here, then, the anomaly 
that a play, unquestionably by a given author, is in important re- 
spects both unlike his other known work and unlike analogous work 
by his contemporaries. 

To account for this condition three explanations, not mutually 
exclusive, have been offered. The first is that Edward II repre- 
sents Marlowe’s maturity due to the fact that it is a very late work. 
But this is pure hypothesis. Actually we know nothing of the date 
of composition. Marlowe died June 1, 1593. This play was en- 
tered on the Stationers’ Books July 6, 1593; the dates of the 
quartos run 1593(?), 1594, 1598, 1612, 1622. The hypothetical 
date, 1590-1, is posited owing to the stylistic peculiarities. Curi- 
ously enough those peculiarities scarcely appear in the Massacre 
at Paris, the play by Marlowe and Nash. That must have been 
written at approximately the same time, since it mentions the as- 
sassination of Henry of Valois, which occurred August 2, 1589. 
However mutilated the text, if any part of the Massacre is by 
Marlowe, one would expect some indication of the change so ap- 
parent in Edward II, a change due, by hypothesis, to his develop- 
ment. It may be questioned here whether we are not arguing in a 
circle ; we deduce the maturity from the style, and proceed to ex- 
plain the style by the maturity. 

The second reason to account for this change is that the choice of 
subject was dictated by public demand. There is no question that 


2 Marlowe’s Versification and Style, by Tucker Brooke, Studies in Philology, 
XIX, 2, April, 1922. 
3 Marlowe’s Edward II, by William Dinsmore Briggs, 1914, cix. 
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after the repulse of the Spanish Armada in 1588 there followed an 
interest in the facts of English history and a pride in national 
achievement. The playwrights were quick to take advantage of - 
this; a long series of chronicle plays followed. But the choice of 
Edward II seems curious, both from the standpoint of the audience 
and that of the author. The historical Edward can scarcely be list- 
ed among England’s glories; in fact, the events of his life were 
sufficiently malodorous, in spite of the tragedy of his end, to have 
him excluded from that all-embracing compendium, The Mirror for 
Magistrates, until the edition of 1610. To regale an audience proud 
of its past with the life of Edward seems a bit of sardonic humor. 
A third explanation has been suggested, that Marlowe had sym- 
pathy for Edward’s sexual perversion. That such sexual perver- 
sion occurs in the play is plainly stated, more plainly than in 
either Fabian or Holinshed. Yet the play is by no means a study 
of sexual perversion. It is quite possible that we of today empha- 
size a trait that was somewhat casual in the Renaissance. It would 
be impossible for an admirer of Cinquecento Italy to escape knowl- 


y 
* edge of its existence, and allusions to the ‘‘ingle’’ in other Eliza- 
% bethans than Marlowe suggest that the whole subject was not so 
e shocking as it seems now. The most obvious allusion to it is an 
\- apology in the mouth of the Elder Mortimer: 
e Nephew, I must to Scotland; thou stayest here. 
il Leave now t’oppose thyself against the king. 
i- Thou seest by nature he is mild 2nd calm, 
And, seeing his mind so doats on Gaveston, 
wy Let him without controulment have his will. 
n The mightiest kings have had their minions: 
S- Great Alexander loved Hephestion ; 
9, The conquering Hercules for Hylas wept, 
ny And for Patroclus stern Achilles drooped. 
And not kings only, but the wisest men: 
, The Roman Tully loved Octavius; 
p- Grave Socrates, wild Alcibiades. 
a Then let his Grace, whose youth is flexible, 
X- And promiseth as much as we can wish, 
Freely enjoy that vain, light-headed earl, 
of For riper years will wean him from such toys. 
vat To this the reply of Young Mortimer is 
94; Uncle, his wanton humour grieves not me. 


As this line seems to epitomize the attitude of the play on this 
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subject, the reason for the choice of subject seems farther afield. 

In fact, in the other aspects also, it seems probable that the 
modern critic reads into the play more than was intended by the 
author or perceived by the audience. Today the action breaks into 
halves. As Briggs phrases it: ‘‘In the first the king is the cul- 
prit — in the second, the martyr; in the first the nobles are just 
judges — in the second, unjust and cruel executioners. In the 
first, again, our sympathy goes out to the injured queen and the 
insulted barons. In the second, however, it is quite as inevitably 
cast with the suffering king. Here is a problem in the degenera- 
tion of character that Marlowe appears hardly to have solved with 
dramatic success.’’* The question at once arises whether to the 
sixteenth century mind there would have appeared such a prob- 
lem, whether to them there was any ‘‘degeneration’’ of character, 
whether as a matter of fact the entire play is not unified. The 
modern mind fails to realize the divinity that doth hedge about a 
king, but Elizabeth certainly appreciated it. It is impossible for 
us to comprehend the feeling that causes Amintor in The Maid’s 
Tragedy to lower his blade from the breast of the king who has so 
cruelly wronged him. He is physically unable to kill the King. Yet 
according to Brantome much the same situation occurred in the 
court of Francois Premier. When the barons threaten and insult 
Edward, certainly the sympathy of the sixteenth century audience 
would be with the King, since the motive for their action, his 
favoritism, would not have been regarded as it is today. The 
habits of Henri of Valois are too well-known to need comment, 
and yet in the Massacre it is he that is held up as the friend of 
England. The sixteenth century Englishman, moreover, did not 
need to go to France to find examples; Elizabeth’s own court with 
Leicester, Hatton, and Ralegh, could sufficiently illustrate the 
inconvenience of rewarding a favorite for questionable service. 
And, since in the last analysis the complaint of the barons against 
Edward was that he gave Gaveston what they expected to receive, 
to the London audience it was irrational, because the granting of 
such rewards was a perquisite of the Crown. The conception of a 
state distinct from the personality of the monarch, although adum- 
brated by More, was not generally understood. Therefore, how- 
ever injudicious may seem Edward’s gifts to Gaveston, the audi- 


4 Op. cit. evii. 
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This is the position 


ence would not have regarded them as unjust. 
of Holinshed : 


All these miseries and manie more happened not only to him, but also to 
the whole state of the realme, in that he wanted judgement and prudent dis- 
cretion to make choice of sage and discreet councellors, receiving those into his 
favour, that abused the same to their private gaine and advantage, not re- 
specting the advancement of the commonwealth, so they themselves might 
atteine to riches and honour for which they onelie sought, in somuch by their 
coveteous rapine, spoile and immoderate ambition, the hearts of the common 
people & nobilitie were quite estranged from the dutifull love and obedience 
which they ought to have shewed to their sovereigne, going about by force to 
wrest him to follow their wils, and to seeke the destruction of them whome he 
commonlie favoured, wherein suerlie they were worthie of blame, and to tast 
(as manie of them did) the deserved punishment for their disobedient and 
disloyall demeanours.5 


Somewhat the same point of view may be taken in regard to 
Edward’s treatment of his queen; fidelity to the queen has not been 
a virtue common to many monarchs, and public opinion tolerated 
license to a degree inexplicable today. Therefore it seems prob- 
able that the London audience saw in the play what Holinshed 
terms ‘‘certain light crimes’’ rather than the ‘‘more heinous 
vices’’ of the Chronicle. 

Two incidents from the beginning of the play may serve to illus- 
trate this point. Holinshed records briefly the fact that, when the 
Lord Treasurer, Walter de Langton, Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, was going towards Westminster, he was upon command- 
ment of the new king arrested, committed to prison, and after- 
wards delivered into the hands of Gaveston. ‘‘ His lands and tene- 
ments were seized to the kings use, but his moveables were given 
to the aforesaid Peers.’’ In the play the emphasis is changed 
from the Lord Treasurer to the Bishop. He appears in full pon- 
tificals. 


K. Edw. Throw off his golden mitre, rend his stole, 
And in the channel christen him anew. 

Kent. Ah, brother, lay not violent hands on him! 
For he’ll complain unto the see of Rome. 

Gav. Let him complain unto the see of hell; 

I’ll be revenged on him for my exile. 


Written as the play must have been shortly after the repulse of 
the Spanish Armada, it is difficult to see in this treatment of the 


5 Holinshed’s England, 1587, 342. 
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scene anything but an attempt to trade on the religious hatred of 
the populace. It is the despoiling of the Egyptians. ‘‘See of 
Rome — See of Hell’’— Every man in the pit must have ap- 
plauded. Thus, an event, which in his authority was an unjust 
act beginning the quarrel, Marlowe has rather subtly used to gain 

sympathy for the king. Certainly Gaveston’s speech against Rome 
; is an appeal to popular hatred. One more illustration must suffice. 
Holinshed states that 
he [Edward] gave himself to wantonnes, passing his time in voluptuous 
pleasure, and riotous excesse: and to help them forward in that kind of life, 
the foresaid Peers, who (as it may be thought, he had sworne to make the 
king to forget himself, and the state to which he was called) furnished his 
court with companies of iesters, ruffians, flattering parasites, musicians, and 
other vile and naughty ribalds, that the king might spend both daies and 
nights in iesting, plaieng, banketing, and in such other filthy and dishonorable 
exercises. . .6 


This is transmuted into Marlowe’s phrase as follows: 


I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please. 
Music and poetry is his delight; 
Therefore I’ll have Italian masks by night, 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows; 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad, 
Like silvian nymphs my pages shall be clad; 
My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antie hay. 
Sometime a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 
With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 

i Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 
And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 
To hide those parts that men delight to see, 
Shall bathe him in a spring; and there hard by, 
One like Acteon peeping through the grove, 
Shall by the angry goddess be transformed, 
And running in the likeness of an hart 
By yelping hounds pulled down, and seem to die; — 
Such things as these best please his majesty. 


But such ‘‘filthy and dishonourable exercises’’ as he has just 
described both Marlowe and his audience must have been conscious 
were the ordinary entertainments of Elizabeth’s court. It is cer- 
tainly possible that the modern reader, with the wealth of histori- 


6 Op. cit. 318. 
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cal research behind him, reads into the first part much more than 
Marlowe intended. The play is the presentation of a king, sur- 
rounded by turbulent nobles, who is only too faithful to his friends. 
Betrayed by his adulterous queen and finally murdered by his 
rebellious barons, he dies pathetically. 

I am too weak and feeble to resist: 

Assist me sweet God, and receive my soul! 

The play ends with the murderers defeated, the queen banished 
and the royal hearse brought upon the stage. 

K. Edw. Third. Go fetch my father’s hearse where it shall lie; 
And bring my funeral robes. Accursed head, 
Could I have ruled thee then, as I do now, 

Thou had’st not hatched this monstrous treachery! — 

Here comes the hearse; help me to mourn, my lords. 

Sweet father, here unto thy murdered ghost 

I offer up this wicked traitor’s head; 

And let these tears, distilling from mine eyes, 

Be witness of my grief and innocency. 

But however much this new interpretation of the character of 
Edward may palliate his obvious weakness, the fact remains that 
his tragedy was a curious one for Marlowe to select. Certainly 
in the Mirror for Magistrates, to go no farther, he could have found 
a hero, equally dramatic and equally pathetic, for whom so many 
apologies were not necessary. It almost seems as though his choice 
of subject were dictated by some external reason. Perhaps the 
explanation may be found in the letter discovered among the Baker 
manuscripts by Mr. Ford K. Brown.’ The letter is unsigned, but 
so great an authority as Dr. Boas recognizes it as being in the 
handwriting of Kyd. In substance it repeats the now famous 
accusations of Richard Baines. But the last paragraph is strik- 
ingly different. 

He wold p[er]swade with men of quallitie to goe unto the k of Scotts 


whether I heare Royden is gon and where if he had lived he told me when I 
sawe him last he meant to be. 


It is noticeable that whereas the first five accusations concern 
Marlowe’s heretical opinions, this, the final one, is purely political. 
The insinuation, made to Sir John Puckering, Keeper of the Seal, 
was that Marlowe was an agent of Scottish propaganda. It was 
made, if the letter be by Kyd, by one of Marlowe’s closest friends, 


™The Times Literary Supplement, June 2, 1921. 
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and it was considered serious enough to warrant its being laid be- 
fore the Council of State. Whether the accusation be true, to what 
extent if any Marlowe acted, whether he received compensation — 
all these questions are unanswerable. All that we know is that 
the charge was so serious that it could be bracketed with his deism. 

The seriousness of this charge is explained by the political situa- 
tion. Since Elizabeth had no children and was no longer likely to 
have children, the next of kin and heir to the throne, after his 
mother, was James the Sixth of Scotland. This was recognized on 
the 2nd of July, 1586, when he became the recipient of a pension 
of £4,000 a year from Elizabeth. But he was by no means the 
only heir. His claim came through his grandmother, the sister of 
Henry VIII. But her descendants by her second marriage, and 
all the descendants of Henry’s youngest sister Mary, had claims 
that were almost equally good. This also was recognized in the 
vagueness of the terms by which Elizabeth bound herself to do 
nothing to derogate from ‘‘any greatness that might be due to 
him, unless provoked on his part by manifest ingratitude.’’ Eliz- 
abeth’s dislike to naming her successor is too well-known to need 
comment, and James purchased this rather dubious recognition of 
his rights to the throne of England by acquiescence in the execu- 
‘tion of his mother in the following February. The result was to 
make James, on the one side, acutely interested in English public 
opinion concerning himself and in every particular that might 
affect Elizabeth. For this he was continually sending embassies, 
he kept his own ambassador and his own representatives, such as 
Archibald Douglas, and, naturally, a corps of agents. On the other 
side, this treaty rendered him in the eyes of London by far the 
most interesting living foreigner. When the number of lives his 
accession to the throne would affect — and as a matter of history 
did affect —is considered, the amount of gossip concerning him 
must have been incalculable. 

The immediate problem to discover is how they did regard him, 
what was the gossip. We have, of course, any number of personal 
descriptions of him, particularly after he had become King of Eng- 
land, but these do not help us much. Scotland in the sixteenth 
century was very far from London. The official view is probably 
given by Abraham Fleming’s addition to the Holinshed in 1587. 


Charles James the sixth of that name King of Scots now living, a toward 
young prince, and one well furnished with the gifts of nature and learning by 
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birth and instruction, did in his younger yeares about the age of seventeene 
or eighteene, write a booke of verses in his mother toong, conteining matters 
of sundrie rare inventions, and of sundrie forme of verses both learned and 
eloquent, which booke was after published to the world; whom I have here 
placed the last in this catalog of Scottish writers, to the end that I would 
close up the same title with no lesse honorable and rare person, than I first 
made entrance thereinto: and therefore beginning with a king, I thought good 
also to knit it up with a king. 


A king and a poet — so much for the personal side. The histori- 
eal is given in the section, The historie of Scotland. As this occu- 
pies fifty folio pages, I may be forgiven if I make only excerpts, 
epitomizing the intervals. James, who had become king at the age 
of one year by forced abdication of his mother, was during the 
greater part of his minority the bone of contention of the parties 
of the nobles, the Earl of Morton acting as regent. 

In the forenamed moneth of August, there grew secret dissension amongst 
the nobilitie at home, which still continued and fed the former unkindly fire 
of contention between the two factions of the yoong king, and the imprisoned 
queene: by occasion whereof the realme was divided into three parts, some 
following the king, some standing on[e] the queenes side, and some assisting 
neither of both, all of which were termed by several names, as the kinges 


faction, the part of the malecontents, and the neutrals, consisting of such 
as remained indifferent on both side. . . 


The situation was changed, however, by the arrival from France 
in 1579 of Esmé Stuart, Seigneur d’Aubigny. 


Amies Steward the lord of Obigny in France . . . did come into Scotland, 
was by the king most honorably received, and advanced to further honor. 
For the king taking from Robert Steward (whom the last yeare he had created 
earle of Lenneux) the title of that earledome of Lenneux, he now invested this 
lord of Obignie in France with the same, and created him earle of Leneux, 
thereby more firmelie to bind the lord Obignie in France to be faithful to 
him in Scotland. 


Under his influence Morton was executed. Lennox’s rule was 
overthrown by the so-called raid of Ruthven, in 1582, when James 
was captured, compelled to conform to the will of his captors, and 
to issue a proclamation banishing Lennox. 

Religion thus settled in Scotland, it fell hereupon that Amies duke of 
Leneux, to which honor he was not long before advanced, . . . was now in this 
yeare upon displeasure, conceived against him by others of the nobilitie, ban- 
ished Scotland, & inforced to returne into France, there to passe the rest of 
his life as he had downe before. 


Even while Lennox’ star was setting a new favorite appeared in 
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the person of Colonel James Stewart, a soldier of fortune, who 
made his success as a tool of Lennox himself, and was created Earl 
of Arran. 

James Steward was created earle of Arrane, the manner of obteining which 


earledome of Arrane by the said Steward being extraordinarilie procured, 
seemeth to me not to be forgotten: 


Here follows an account of the curious fraud by which 


James Steward being by nature and experience subtill witted, and by 
authortie and the kings favor in great credit; found meanes partlie by policie, 
partlie by persuasion, and partlie by flatterie, to wring from the lunaticke 
earle of Arrane, a grant and departure of all his right, title, and honor to the 
lands and earledome of Arrane. 


Again civil war broke out and in 1585 Arran was driven from 
Scotland. Gardiner’s comment on Arran is bitter: * 

Before long Arran took advantage of James’s greatest moral weakness, his 
love of pleasure and dislike of business. He persuaded James to amuse him- 
self with hunting instead of attending of the council, and to receive informa- 
tion of affairs of state from Arran alone . .. James’s subserviency to the 
base and arrogant Arran was, far more than his subserviency to Esmé Stuart, 
an indication of the most mischievous defect in his character. 


As I have been outlining the history of Scotland for the first half 
of the eighth decade of the sixteenth century, it is obvious the com- 
parison that I wish to make. We know that Marlowe used the 
Holinshed ; it is the source of his history for Edward II, It is in- 
ferentially probable that in the same publication he read also the 
record of the events of his own time. You find, then, in each case 
a young king surrounded by turbulent nobles, with a queen in op- 
position. In each case the king suffers under the imputation of 
perversion because he promotes favorites beyond their desert. In 
each case the first favorite comes from France, and appeals to the 
king’s love of art. In each case the succeeding favorite is intro- 
duced to the king by the former. It is unnecessary to continue 
parallels; the point is obvious. 

But by this I do not mean that, aside from its final ending, the 
play of Edward Second is an allegory of the affairs of Scotland. 
Marlowe is dramatizing the chronicle; it would have been danger- 
ous to have done anything else, when Elizabeth’s attitude toward 
James is remembered. On the other hand, it explains Marlowe’s 
alterations of the chronicle, the most striking of which is the 
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omission of the suppression of the Templars. There was no an- 
alogy to that in Scottish affairs. What Marlowe did, or may have 
done, is first: his attention was attracted to the obvious analogy 
between the situation of Edward and James, and he determined to 
dramatize the common features;* or, he resorted to a most subtle 
propaganda; by dramatizing fairly a passage of English history, 
he answered criticisms against the Scottish claimant. Still more, 
by throwing all the stress upon the tragedy of the King and the 
horror of the murder, he issued a warning that he who defies God’s 
anointed, is in dangerous ways. It is interesting to see that this 
view became current. History had been served up before and 
appeared again, especially during the Commonwealth, as a warn- 
ing; the peculiarity here is that such a type as Edward should be 
put forward. In 1680 a prose account of Edward was issued in a 
small folio; the following year Dryden published his Absolom and 
Achitophel, to defend also the monarchy. But the prose account 
purports to have been written in 1627, the year before Charles dis- 
missed parliament. In 1721 with the conflict between the Whigs 
and the Tories again appears a life of Edward, this time in verse. 
This also states that it was written in the time of Charles. It must 
be granted, I think, that Marlowe’s genius, however unexpected by 
himself, has transmuted the dross of the actuality into a golden 
defense of English monarchy. 


It would be an interesting question to discuss how far the Scottish person- 
ages affect the characterization of the play. 
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1. Granville Sharp (1735-1813) was an English scholar, writer 
and philanthropist, best known for his anti-slavery activities. For 
more detailed information see the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
the works there cited. Here it will be sufficient to point out a few 
facts which may help us in determining the worth (for our pur- 
poses) of his Short Treatise on the English Tongue. 

Sharp’s grandfather, John Sharp, archbishop of York, was a 
somewhat prominent political as well as clerical figure of the post- 
Restoration period. His father, Thomas Sharp, the biographer of 
the archbishop, was a prolific writer on theological topics. Gran- 
ville Sharp himself was born in Durham, and educated at the 
grammar school there. He was thus a Northerner both by birth 
and by upbringing. After leaving school he was apprenticed to a 
London draper, but at the age of 23 obtained employment in the 
government ordnance department. 

Sharp’s writings include works on theological, linguistic (He- 
brew, English, Greek) and politico-social topics. In all these fields 
he seems to have been a sound scholar and a clear if not original 
. thinker. On the whole, indeed, he was a man notably in advance 
of his times. As an orthoépist, though, he cannot be awarded this 
high praise; his Treatise is a well organized, conscientious piece of 
work, but otherwise gives us nothing above what we might expect 
from a non-phonetic age. In spite of this, however, the Treatise 
by no means deserves the neglect with which it has heretofore 
been treated. Besides confirming and supplementing at many 
points the testimony of other orthoépists of the period, Sharp’s 
analyses and examples shed new light on at least one much-mooted 
question of NE phonology. 

2. Sharp’s ‘‘tract’’ on English pronunciation is bi-lingual 
208 
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(English-French), the English text and the French translation 
appearing on opposite pages. The title-page reads as follows: ‘‘A 
Short Treatise on the English Tongue, Being an Attempt to render 
the Reading and Pronunciation of the same More Easy to Foreign- 
ers. Essai Sur La Langue Angloise. Dans lequel on tache d’en 
rendre La Lecture et La Prononciation Plus Facile aux Etrangers. 
London: Printed for R. Harsfield in Ludgate Street, and I. Allix 
in Glanville Street, Rathbone Place. MDCCLXVII.’’ pp. xv (= 
xxx) + 30 (—60) + Index (10) + Appendix 9 (—18) + errata 
(1) + insert advertizing ‘‘tracts by the same author’’ (4). Only 
the surname of the author is given, and that only on the back of 
the book (where the superscription reads ‘‘Sharp on English 
Pron".), but the list of thirteen ‘‘tracts’’ given in the insert enables 
us to identify the Sharp in question. 

3. The author explains as follows his purpose in writing the 
Treatise (pp. isq.): ‘‘It is generally allowed, that the most easy 
method of attaining any living language is to associate and converse 
with those who speak it. Nevertheless, when a foreigner has by 
this means so far acquired the English tongue, that he shall be able 
to speak it, and understand it when spoken, tolerably well, he 
will yet find himself greatly at a loss, when he attempts to read: 
because the manner of expressing sounds by letters in his own 
language is so very different from ours, that many English words, 
which he is well acquainted with by ear, will not appear to him to 
be the same when he sees them in writing. For not only various 
sounds are expressed in the English language by the same vowels; 
but also, in many particular words, a kind of arbitrary pronuncia- 
tion is used, which cannot easily be reduced to rule, and is there- 
fore most commonly taught merely by ear, or imitation. This lat- 
ter difficulty, I am afraid, cannot be removed; but, I think, it may 
be relieved in some degree, by separating all such words from 
those which are capable of being taught by rule. This I have at- 
tempted, and have accordingly collected all, or the greatest part 
of such kind of words, under their proper heads, as exceptions to 
the several rules given in the following pages, together with a short 
explanation of their sound.’’ He continues (p. xiv): ‘‘In my 
search for such words as are independent of . . . [these] rules, I 
made use of the Rev. Mr. Entick’s new spelling dictionary.’’ Oth- 
er works with which he was presumably familiar, since he refers 
to them in his Introduction or in the body of the Treatise, are: 
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‘*the learned Dr. Lowth’s’’ English Grammar 
John Gignoux’ The Child’s best Instructor in Spelling and Read- 


in, 
fait Buchanan’s An Essay towards establishing a Standard 

. .. Pronunciation of the English Language .. . 

Peyton’s New Vocabulary ... 

J. Carter’s The Complete English Spelling Dictionary . . . 1764 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language 
Wallis’s Grammatica Lingue Anglicane 

Dr. Middleton’s 
It is necessary to add that the Treatise proper does not deal with 
consonants, the discussion of which is relegated to an appendix, 
‘‘drawn up and communicated by a friend’’ (p. iii). 

4. In his Introduction (pp. iv sqq.) Sharp discusses in some 
detail certain things he dislikes in Gignoux’ Child’s best Instructor 
and Buchanan’s Essay. I quote in extenso his objections to Gig- 
noux. After praising the Child’s best Instructor as on the whole 
‘the most useful book of the sort that has hitherto been published,’’ 
he continues: ‘‘I must however observe, that the author, in his 
“*Table of Words written very different from their Pronunciation,”’ 
at page 82, has too much followed the common London pronuncia- 
tion; which, tho’ perhaps in general the best, yet has some very 
exceptionable particularities. Among which are, Potticary for 
Apothecary, Athist for Atheist, Awkurd for Aukward, Riccolas 
for Auricolas, Belcony for Balcony, Carrin for Carrion, Sirket for 
Circuit, Crowner for Coroner, Gorjus for Gorgeous, Hankerchur 
for Handkerchief, Z’urn for Iron, Ilan for Island, Spanel for 
Spaniel, Stummuch for Stomach, Sound for Swoon, Thusty for 
Thirsty, Vawt for Vault, Venzwn for Venison, Verdit for Verdict, 
&e.’’ Also in page 57 he signifies that the terminations -tial, -cial, 
-cian, -tious, -cious, -tient, and -cient, make each of them ‘‘ but one 
sound or syllable.’’ But however common such pronunciation may 
be, it ought not by any means to be taught, or laid down as a rule; 
because the English language loses much of its elegance, when it is 
expressed in so careless a manner, that any of the above-mentioned 
terminations shall seem but one syllable.’’ I may add the follow- 
ing (pp. vii sq.) from his criticism of Buchanan: ‘‘. . . the ex- 
pressing of an accented syllable in many particular words does 
almost unavoidably cause the succeeding syllable or syllables to be 
so indistinctly pronounced, that it is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine what vowels are sounded therein, as I have before observed. 
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But when words are so pronounced that instead of the short or 
indistinct sound of one vowel, a manifest articulation of another 
different vowel may be distinguished; it then becomes a fault in 
speech, which (howsoever common it may be) ought by no means 
to be imitated, much less taught; because the generality of people — 
are naturally too liable of themselves to acquire it, without being 
led thereto by written instructions.’’ It is perhaps gratuitous to 
analyze these quotations, since Sharp makes his point of view 
clear enough. The following capitulation may nevertheless be 
worth giving: (1) Sharp distinguishes between the true pro- 
nunciation, to be determined from the spelling, and the common 
(London) pronunciation, i.e. current usage; he makes the distine- 
tion apply primarily to unstressed syllables, secondarily to certain 
pronunciations (as vaut for vault) he does not like, but to no other 
cases; (2) he recognizes the ‘‘common London pronunciation’’ as 
‘*nerhaps in general the best.’’ 


II 


5. The following §s consist mostly of quotations from the Treatise 
proper. I distinguish Sharp’s main text from his notes by giving 
the latter in small print. The quotations include everything of 
any importance in the Treatise ; in doubtful cases I have been care- 
ful to err on the safe side —i.e. by giving too much rather than 
too little. On the other hand, I have tried to make my own com- 
ments as brief and as few in number as possible. Sharp’s sequence 
has in general been adhered to —so much so, indeed, that the quo- 
tations, taken together in the order in which they here occur, may 
for the most part be read as a continuous narrative. In other 
words, I have striven not only to present my conclusions but also 
to render accessible in its original form (so far as practicable) 
the evidence on which these conclusions are based. 

6. The ‘‘English’’ and the ‘‘foreign’’ sounds of the vowels 
(pp. 1-2). ‘‘The English vowels, a, e, i, 0, and u, have each of 
them 2 sounds, commonly called long and short. 

The vowels may indeed be said to have more sounds than 2, because a dif- 
ferent pronunciation from the 2 sounds here spoken of, is given to each of the 
vowels in a few particular cases, which are hereafter noted; but at present I 
am only speaking of their general power. 

The sounds of the three first vowels a, e, and i, when long, seem to 
be peculiar at present to this nation, wherefore they may properly 
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be called the English sounds. And the short sounds of these three 
vowels may, for the sake of distinction, be called the foreign sounds; 
because they are uttered with scarcely any difference (except that 
a and i, are pronounced short) from the French articulation of the 
same vowels.’’ 

7. Rule lI. (pp. 3-4). ‘‘The English (or long) sound is given 
to the vowels a, e, and i (and the other vowels are also sounded 
long) when they are alone or when there is not a consonant follow- 
ing them in the same syllable (also before silent e in the end of a 
word; see the 3d rule) a like the French e in Bete, as in Ca-ble, 
Fa-ble, Sa-ble, &c. e like the French i in Mille, as in Be, He, E-vil, 
Be-ver, Le-gal, &c. i like the Greek ei or something like the French 
i long before n in Divin, Prince, Enfin, &. as in Bi-ble; Di-al; 
Fi-nal ; Gi-ant, &c. o like the French o or au, as in Go; So; Lo-cal; 
Mo-ment, &c., u like ew in Few, Pew, &c., as in Du-ty, Fu-ry, Hu- 
man, &¢. y (when a vowel) like the English i; ...’’ Sharp takes 
the comparison of ‘‘ English’’ i with Greek ei from Wallis, to whom 
he refers it in a footnote. In another note (p. 2) he says: 

There are 2 ways of sounding the long i and y (though both long) the one 
a little different from the other, and requiring a little more extension of the 
mouth, as may be seen by comparing the following words, viz. I and Aye, High 
and High-ho; By’t (or by it) and Bite; Sigh’d and Side; Strive and Strife, 
&e. but this difference being so nice, is not to be attained but by much prac- 
tice, neither is it very material. 

8. Particular exceptions to Rule I. (pp. 5-7). ‘‘a in Wa-ter ... 
is commonly pronounced like the French a, or English diphthong 
aw; in Fa-ther, and the last syllable of Pa-pa, Mam-ma,.. . it 
has a medium sound between aw and the English a; and in a-ny, 
and ma-ny, . . . it sounds like a short e. i in ac-quiesce, Bi-er, Pi-er, 
and Tier .. . sounds like the English e. ...o0 in Do (and its 
compounds) To, and Who ... is commonly pronounced like 00; 
though the latter (Who) is pronounced according to the rule in 
the northern parts of England. u, in the first syllable of Cu- 
cumber, . . . is commonly pronounced like the English ow here- 
after explained.’’ For my interpretation of Sharp’s ‘‘medium”’ 
a see below. 

9. Rule II. (pp. 7-8). ‘‘The vowels are pronounced short in all 
syllables ending with a consonant (except in the particular cases 
hereafter noted) and the three first vowels have the foreign artic- 
ulation, without any other material difference, except that of 
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being pronounced short. a has a short articulation of the English 
aw, or rather of the Italian a, as in Add, Bad, Lad, Mad, &e. e 
has exactly the sound of the Italian or French é, as in Bed, Fed, 
Led, Red, &c. i has a short articulation of the French i, or Eng- 
lish e, as in Bid, Did, Hid, Kid, &e. The short sound of the two 
other vowels (viz. 0 and uw) must be acquired by ear,...’’ The 
identification of short a with Italian a, so common in 17-19th cen- 
tury grammars and dictionaries, must be interpreted as a tradi- 
tional comparison, handed down from a period when it was justi- 
fied by the facts. That Sharp joined in the chorus is not surpris- 
ing, and we have no right to blame him too much for doing so; his 
betters had done the same before him, and were destined to do the 
same after him for a century or more to come. Thus even so good 
an authority as Walker 1797 describes [se] as ‘‘the short sound 
of the middle or Italian a,’’ and R. S. Jameson 1850, though a 
contemporary of Ellis, speaks of the short sound of Italian a ‘‘as 
in mat’’! As to the short sounds of 0 and u, which ‘‘must be ac- 
quired by ear,’’ the author (p. 3) gives odd, nod, lord as examples 
for short o and mud, strut, stun, urn as examples for short u. He 
thus fails to distinguish between the long and the short open o. 
Similarly Nares 1784. 

10. Particular exceptions to Rule II. A (pp. 8-9). ‘‘a in 
An-gel, Bass, Cam-brick, Cam-bridge, Dan-ger, and Man-ger, is 
commonly sounded like the French dipthong ai; in han’t (for 
have not) Mas-ter, and Plas-ter, it has a medium sound between 
aw and the English a; and in Hal-ser (wherein / is mute) False, 
and Palsy, it is commonly pronounced like aw.’’ The ‘‘medium’’ 
a, which we have already met (§ 8) in the words father, mamma, 
papa, here appears again. For my interpretation of it see below. 

11. Particular exceptions to Rule II. £, JI (pp. 9-10). ‘‘e in 
England, Pretty, Yes, and Yet . . . is pronounced like a short i, 
and in Yellow like a short a. iin Blithe, Endict and Indict (where- 
in c is mute) Mild, Pint, and Wild, retains its English, or long 
sound ; also in Child and Christ, but not in their derivatives, Chil- 
dren, Christen, and Christian.”’ 

12. Particular exceptions to Rule II. o (pp. 12-14). ‘fois... 
pronounced long in Boll, Bolster, Comb (wherein b is mute) Con- 
trol, Droll, Folk (wherein | is mute) Force, Fort, Ghost, Gross, 
Holster, Host, Most, Only, Post, Poll, Pat-roll, Port, Roll, Scroll, 
Sloth, Sport, and Sword (wherein w is mute) Stroll, Toll, and 
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Troll, and their compounds, &c. But in Compt and its compounds, 
Ac-compt, &c., it sounds like the English diphthong ou, as if spelt 
Count, Ac-count, &e. 

**TIt has the sound of a short w in Af-front, At-tor-ney, Bomb, 
Bor-age, Bor-ough, Broth-er, Col-our, Com-fits, Com-fort, Com- 
pany, Com-pass, Con-duit, Con-ey, Con-sta-ble, Coz-en, Cov-e-nant, 
Cov-er, Cov-et, Cov-ey, Dis-com-fit, Doz-en, Gov-ern, Hon-ey, Lon- 
don, Mon-day, Mon-ey, Monk, Mon-key, Mon-ger, Mon-grel, Month, 
Moth-er, On-ion, Oth-er, Ov-en, Pom-mel, Poth-er, Rom-age, Ront, 
Son, Shov-el, Slov-en, Smoth-er, Ton, Thor-ough-ly, Won, Won-der, 
Word, World, Work, Worm, Wor-sted, Worth, Wom-an (in the 
singular only, the plural being pronounced as if spelt Wimmen) 
Wor-ry, Wort, Wor-ship, and their compounds, &c., except Dis- 
cov-er and Re-cov-er, which are pronounced according to rule. 

In the dialects of Lancashire, and some other places, the o is pronounced 
according to rule, in many of these words. 

‘‘It is most commonly sounded like 00 in Tomb and Womd 
(wherein 6 is silent) Lo-ser, Gold, Whom, and Whose: and is mute 
in jeop-ardy, Leop-ard, and People, which are pronounced as if 
written Jep-par-dy, Lep-pard, and Pee-ple. 

In the northern parts of England the words Gold, Who, Whom, and whose, 
are pronounced properly as they are spelt.’’ 


The only thing worthy of note here is Sharp’s failure to dis- 
tinguish between [u] and [A]. For further evidence on this point 
see below. The [4] of discover, recover is doubtless a spelling 
pronunciation. 

12. General exceptions to Rule II. A (p.9). ‘‘a has the sound 
of aw... before /d and It, as in Bald, Cal-dron, Altar, &c.; in all 
primitive monosyllables ending in ll (except shall and Mall, which 
are pronounced according to rule) as in All, Gall, Fall, &.; and be- 
fore lk (wherein | is mute) as Balk, Stalk, Walk, Talk, &c.: but 
before lf, lm, lve, and before nd in words derived from the Latin 
word Mando, it is sounded like the Italian a, only somewhat longer, 
as in Half, Calm, Salve, Command, Demand, &c.’’ The long 
‘‘Italian a’’ here recorded for half ete. was apparently [x], as 
Sharp’s short a (which he identifies with Italian a@) was almost 
certainly [w]. Note that the words in question are all au-words. 
In contrast to the a thus described is Sharp’s ‘‘medium”’ a, heard 
in the words father, mamma, papa, han’t, master, plaster. This a 
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he describes as being a sound between aw and the ‘‘English’’ a; 
in the Index he respells it aw. Here we probably have to do with 
a long [a]-sound; the words in question are all a-words. This 
statement may be disputed as to han’t; a current theory assumes 
an early au in shan’t, han’t, whence the diphthong spread to an’t, 
can’t. The analogy would of course be aided by the au found in 
nearly all the other nt-words. In itself this theory is plausible 
enough, I allow. There is, however, no evidence whatever to sup- 
port it. Indeed, the spellings which occur all point to an entirely 
different development. Such a spelling as shannot, for instance, if it 
has any meaning, means that the / was assimilated to the n. This 
would give a long n, and the next step would be the transference 
(by anticipation) of the length from the consonant to the preced- 
ing vowel. Thus can be explained without difficulty such forms as 
ain’t, cain’t, hain’t, the development of which does not fit in at all 
with the au-theory. As for the modern [a‘]-forms, they obviously 
represent later coalescencies; it is clear that such a word as shan’t 
can arise at any moment from shall not as a new formation, not 
at all phonetically connected with previous shan’ts. In fact, we 
must assume that when the old contracted forms became vulgar 
(as they most certainly did) new contractions developed for use in 
polite colloquial speech. 

The distinction drawn by Sharp thus appears to have a histori- 
cal basis. All the same, it is a distinction hard to swallow; one can- 
not help being a little suspicious of it, especially in view of the 
fact that Sharp is (so far as I know) the only orthoépist who does 
anything of the sort. Besides, it is possible enough that our 
author did not mean to draw any distinction here; his new way of 
describing the a (or a’s) under consideration may be nothing more 
than a new way of describing the same sound, and his failure to 
identify the a of father, etc., with that of half, etc., may be nothing 
more than an oversight. At any rate, the question must remain 
open. 

13. General exceptions to Rule II. J, 0 (pp. 11-12). ‘‘iis... 
sounded long in all primitive words (and their compounds and 
derivatives) ending in nd; as Bind, Rind, Wind, &c.; though in 
Wind, the substantive, and its compounds, it is sometimes pro- 
nounced short. . . . 0 in all words ending in /d and It, as Behold, 
Bold, Cold, Bolt, Colt, &c., and all their compounds and derivatives, 
retains its long sound.’’ 
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14. Rule III. (pp. 14-15). ‘‘. .. when e or we follow a con- 
sonant in the same syllable, the preceding vowel retains its original 
open or long sound. Examples. Ace, Face, Recede, Dice, Vote, 
Con-fute, Vague, Vogue, Col-legue, &e. Also, Ad-vice, De-vice, 
En-tice, Suf-fice, Sac-rif-ice, A-live, Con-nive, Con-trive, De-prive, 
De-rive, Re-vive, and Sur-vive, which are accented on the last 
syllable. The vowel a is sounded long even before two consonants, 
when they are followed by e in the same syllable (except before 
-nce) as in Ache, Haste, Waste, Change, Grange, Range, &c., and 
their compounds and derivatives; but the other four vowels are 
sounded short in the like case, as in Fringe, Revenge, Solve, Serve, 
Tinge, Sludge, Grudge, &e.’’ Worthy of note is the ‘‘short e’’ 
of serve. Our author later identifies er and ir, so the inclusion of 
serve here gives us no right to suppose that he really pronounced 
[e] in the word. Like most orthoépists, Sharp is somewhat prone 
to muddling, and here we have a good example of the process. 

15. General exceptions to Rule III. (pp. 15,17). (1) ‘‘Ex- 
cept words having the accent on the penultima or antepenultima: 
in all which the last syllable, being short, is pronounced as if the e 
and we final were absent, as in Cal-a-mine, Cath-er-ine, Cat-a-logue, 
Dec-a-logue, De-pos-ite, Des-tine, De-ter-mine, Dis-fran-chise, Doc- 
trine, En-gine, Ep-i-logue, Ex-quis-ite, Gran-ite, Har-angue, Fi- 
nite, and its compounds, Mar-it-ime, Med-tc-ine, Min-ute (not the 
adjective for small) Mor-tise, Ped-a-gogue, Prac-tise (verb) Prol- 
ogue, Prom-ise, Sap-phire, Syn-a-gogue, Trea-tise, and Urine. 

(2) ‘‘iin all adjectives of more than one syllable ending in -ile, 
and in all words (except those mentioned in the above example 
[§ 14]) ending in ice and ive, is pronounced short, as in Ser-vile, 
Ju-ven-tle, Cap-rice, Mal-ice, En-dive, Pos-it-ive, &e.’’ 

The inclusion of harangue here must be regarded as a tour de 
force. A few of the words given are now pronounced ‘“‘according 
to rule’’: (dis)franchise, finite (rarely infinite), sapphire, mari- 
time (usually). This change in pronunciation is doubtless due to 
the spelling. Sharp’s pronunciation of caprice apparently repre- 
sents a popular Anglicization which failed to establish itself. 

16. Particular exceptions to Rule III. (pp. 16, 17)..(1) ‘‘The 
following monosyllables are likewise exceptions to this rule, viz. 
Dare (the verb), Give, Gone, Have, Live, and One; all which are 
pronounced as if e final was absent. 

One is pronounced as if spelt Won. 
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(2) ‘‘There, Were, and Where ... are commonly pronounced 
as if spelt with the diphthong ai, Thair, Wair, and Whair; but in 
all other words (except what are mentioned above) the vowels 
a, e€, 1, or y, when they come before -re final, are sounded long 
according to the third rule, as in Are, Care, Here, Mere, Desire, 
Fire, Lyre, &c., as if spelt Air, Cair, Heer, Meer, Desier, &e. 

(3) ‘‘i in Writhe and O-blige . . . is commonly sounded like 
ee (though in the northern parts of England the latter is sounded 
according to rule). 

(4) ‘‘o in A-bove, Come, Come-ly, Done, Dove, Glove, Love, 
Pore-blind, Some, Shove, Sponge, Tongue, and Worse .. . is sound- 
ed like a short uw; and in Lose, Move, Prove, and Rome ... it is 
commonly pronounced like oo.’’ 

Sharp’s pronunciation of dare (OE dearr, darr) is of course 
the historical one, as also his pronunciation of are. I do not know 
what to make of his [i] in writhe, unless he is talking about 
wreath, where the th was at that time still usually voiced. Writhe 
is spelt wrethe in Palsgrave (Skeat). 

17. Proper Diphthongs. (p. 18). ‘‘Proper Diphthongs have 
sounds of their own, differing from the long and short sounds of 
the English vowels.’’ Obviously our author does not use the 
word ‘‘diphthong’’ in its present scientific sense. In this respect 
he is like most of the orthoépists of his period. 

18. Rule IV. (p. 18). ‘‘aw and aw are pronounced like the 
French a in Ame. Except, Auf (more commonly spelt Oaf) and 
Hautboy, wherein au is pronounced like a long 0; Cauliflower, 
where it is pronounced like a short 0; and Gauge, wherein it is 
commonly sounded like the English a long.’’ The shortening in 
cauliflower may be compared to that in sausage (as that word is 
usually pronounced). In his search through Entick’s dictionary 
Sharp seems very unfortunately to have overlookt aunt, laugh and 
the other much discussed au: a-words; at any rate, he says nothing 
about them. 

19. Rule V. (pp. 18-19). ‘‘oi and oy. The proper articula- 
tion of these diphthongs is that which is given them in the English 
words Oil, Boil, Coy, Hoy, &e. (See List of Vowels, Diphthongs, 
&e., which cannot be expressed in foreign Letters, page 3). Ex- 
cept, Tor-toise, wherein oi is commonly sounded like short w.’’ For 
the pronunciation of tortoise (ME tortuce) ef. figure, ete. Other 
18th century orthoépists (as Johnston, Walker) give a pronuncia- 
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tion with short i for the word. Sharp evidently does not use [ai] 
as a pronunciation of ot. 

20. Rule VI. (p. 19). ‘‘oo is pronounced like the French 
ou in Bout. Examples, Boot, Broom, Loop, Moor, Poor, &. Ex- 
cept, Blood, Flood, Foot, Good, Hood, Stood, Soot, Wood, and 
Wool, wherein oo is not pronounced so full, but partakes a little 
of the sound of a short wu. Except also Door and Floor, wherein 
oo has the sound of o long. 


Door and Floor are pronounced by the vulgar in the northern parts of Eng- 
land as they are spelt; for they give the oor, in these words, the same sound 
that it has in Boor, Moor, Poor, &.’’ 

Here Sharp again fails to distinguish [u] and [A]; see above 
§11. It is of course possible, however, that he pronounced blood 
and flood with [u]; he is obviously unwilling to identify the two 
vowels, at any rate. 

21. Rule VII. (p.19). ‘‘ou and ow. The proper pronuncia- 
tion of these diphthongs is that which is given them in the English 
words Bound, Found, Crown, Cow, Flow-er, Sow (noun), Coward, 
&e.”’ 

22. Particular exceptions concerning ou (pp. 20-21). ‘‘ou in 
Bouge, Boug-et (commonly written Budge and Budget) Bor-ough, 
Coun-try, Cou-ple, Cour-age, Cous-in, Dou-ble, Doub-let, Jour-nal, 
Jour-ney, Mounch, Nour-ish, Thor-ough-ly, Thor-ough-fare, Trou- 
ble, Touch, Scourge (ou in Scourge is sometimes like o long), 
Show’d, Cow’d, and Wouw’d, . . . is pronounced like a short w; also 
in Enough, Rough, Slough (when it signifies the part that separates 
from a sore) and Tough; in all which the gh final sounds like f; 
but in Cough, Lough (or Lake) and Trough, it is pronounced like a 
short 0, as if spelt Coff, Loff, and Troff. Except also in Coul-ter, 
Course, (and its compounds Discourse, &e.) Court, Dough, Four, 
Fur-lough, Gourd, Mourn, Mould, Moult, Poult, Poul-try, Poul-ter- 
er, Poul-tice, Shoul-der, Soul, Though, wherein ou is sounded like o 
long; and like oo in Bouse, Ca-rouse, Gouge, Through, and Un- 
couth.”’ 

The ‘‘o long’’ sometimes heard in scourge (AN escorge, escurge) 
may be compared with that of PE forge (OF forge). The f- 
form of lough is doubtless a historical descendant of the ME word, 
while the k-form (recorded e.g. in Nares 1784) probably repre- 
sents an attempt to pronounce the Gaelic loch. Sharp’s short o in 
cough, ete., bears out Luick’s theory as to the development of ME 
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diphthongal ow before gh-f. Cf. §9, where Sharp gives lord 
among words with short 0. The [u'] of carouse (G gar aus) may 
be due to the word’s being felt as French (on account of the final 
stress?) ; direct (re)borrowing from French is improbable, to say 
the least. 

23. General exception concerning ou (p. 21). ‘‘ou before ght 
. .. has a medium sound between aw and o long, as in Ought, 
Bought, Thought, &e.’’ Sharp here recognizes a long open 0, but 
fails to identify it with au. His failure to do so may safely be put 
down to the difference in spelling, I think. The distinction here 
drawn (implicitly, of course) between the ou of cough, ete., and 
that of ought, ete., is a further confirmation of the theory of Luick’s 
just mentioned. 

24. Particular exceptions concerning ow (p. 21). ‘‘ow in Bow 
when it signifies a weapon, or segment of a circle; but in the verb 
Bow it is pronounced according to rule; in Bowl (or Bason, not in 
Bowl the verb, nor its derivatives, &c.) Blow, Crow, Flow, Flown 
(from Fly) Glow, Grow, Know, Low, Mow, Owe, Own, Prow, 
Prowl, Row, Sow (the verb) Show, Slow, Snow, Strow, Stow, Tow 
(noun and verb) Jrow, and Throw, and their derivatives, &e. .. . 
sounds like o long.’’ 

Bowl vb., being derived from bowl sb. ME boule F boule ‘ball,’ 
would normally have the pronunciation [baul]; it was confused, 
however, with bowl ‘kind of vessel’ ME bolle, whence the PE pro- 
nunciation. Sharp evidently maintained the old distinction be- 
tween the two words. On the other hand, both Sharp’s [pro'] 
and PE [prau] are phonetic, the former representing OF diph- 
thongal proue, the latter the monophthongal pronunciation which 
subsequently established itself in the French word. In prowl 
ME prolle Sharp’s pronunciation is the historical one; the present 
pronunciation is a result of the word’s intimate associations with 
howl. 

25. Note. (p. 22). ‘‘Many of the words contained in the 
above exceptions are pronounced in the broad dialects of the 
northern parts of England as they are spelt; that is, ow and ow 
are pronounced according to the VIIth rule, as in Bound, Cow, &c., 
viz. Trough (making gh silent) Four, Mould, Moult, Poultry, Poul- 
tice, Shoulder, Bowl (or Bason) Glow, Grow, Mow, Owe, Own, 
Strow, Trow, Ought, Bought, &e.’’ 
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26. Improper Diphthongs. (p. 22). ‘‘Improper Diphthongs 
take the sound of but one of their vowels, the other being mute.’’ 

27. Rule VIII. (pp. 23-24). ‘‘ai, ay, ey are pronounced like 
the French ai, or English a long. Examples. Dainty, Bail, Gain, 
Day, May, Grey, Prey, Convey, Obey, Survey, Bey, Dey, &e. Ex- 
cept, Ist, ai in Vil-lain and Mur-rain, and sometimes in Said, is 
pronounced like a short e. Except, 2dly, ai when alone or at the 
end of a syllable, as in A-chai-a, and the Hebrew names Ben-ai-ah, 
Is-ai-ah, Mi-cai-ah, Cai-a-phas, &c., wherein it is pronounced like 
the Greek ei or English 7 long. Except, 3dly, ey in Hey! and 
Hey-day! wherein it is sounded like the English 7, and in Ceylon, 
Key, and Sey-mour, wherein it is pronounced like the English e or 
French i. Except, 4thly, ey at the end of words of more than one 
syllable (when the accent is placed on a former syllable, as in 
Al-ley, At-tor-ney, Bar-ley, Gal-ley, Hon-ey, &c.) is pronounced 
like a short 1.’’ 

28. Rule IX. (p. 24). ‘‘a, ea, ee, ei, ie, oe are pronounced 
like the French i in Fille, or the English e long. Examples. 
Damon (or Demon) Beat, Dear, Lead, and Read (verbs) Meet, 
Feet, Re-ceipt, De-ceit, De-ceive, Ceil-ing, Seign-iory, Seize, Shield, 
Re-prieve, Grief, Foetus, Sub-poena, &e.’’ 

29. Particular Exceptions concerning ea. (pp. 24-25). ‘‘ea 
is pronounced like the French é in Bread, Break-fast, Breast, 
Breath (noun only) Cleanly, and Cleanse (not in clean) Dead, 
Deaf, Death, Dread, En-deav-our, Fea-ther, Head, Heav-en, Heav-y, 
Jeal-ous, Leav-en, Lead (metal), Leath-er, Meas-ure, Mis-teach, 
Peas-ant, Pheas-ant, Pleas-ant, Pleas-ure, Peas-cod, Read-y, Realm, 
Read (only in preter tense and participle passive) Stead-y, In- 
stead, Spread, Sweat, Teat, Thread, Threat-en, Treach-ery, Tread, 
Treas-ure, Weath-er, Weap-on, Wreak, Zealous, Zeal-ot (not in 
Zeal) Yeast, and their compounds and derivatives not already ex- 
cepted. But in Bear, Break, Great, Swear, Tear (the verb) Wear, 
Wheal, and Weal (the mark of a stripe, but not in Weal for pros- 
perity) it is commonly sounded like the French diphthong ai; and 
like a short a in Hear-ken, Hearth, and Heart.’’ 

I am unable to explain misteach. In peascod we have shorten- 
ing before two consonants; cf. oatmeal in many 18th century au- 
thorities. The short pronunciation of teat represents OF tette F 
tette. For the [e] of yeast (ME yeest OE gist, gyst + Du. gest) 
ef. the Shakespearean spellings yest Winter’s Tale iii. 3. 94 and 
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yesty Macbeth iv. 1. 53, Hamlet v. 2. 199. The pronunciation of 
wheal with [e] was due to contamination from wale ‘stripe-mark,’ 
with which the word is still commonly confused. Similarly, weal 
is merely a bad spelling, with ea from wheal, for wale. Sharp’s 
use of the expression ‘‘short a’’ to describe the pronunciation of 
the ea of hearken, ete., indicates that he, like Nares 1784, knew 
nothing of such a sound as [a'] before r; he certainly makes no 
distinction whatever between the a of add, ete., and the a-sound 
here indicated before r. Cf. also yellow with a (§11) —a pro- 
nunciation taught by Nares as well. In a foot-note Sharp adds, 
*‘In the northern parts of England, Break and Great are pro- 
nounced according to rule.”’ 

General exceptions concerning ea. (pp. 25-26). ‘‘But in 
all other words before r, when another consonant follows in the 
same syllable, it is sounded like er or ir, as in Dearth, Earl, Earn, 
Earn-est, Earl-y, Earth, Hearse, Heard, Learn, &c. ea before 
three consonants in the same syllable is pronounced like the French 
é, as in Health, Breadth, Wealth, &c.’’ 

Here Sharp not only identifies er, ir and ear +, but also refuses 
to identify this sound with his ea short e. There can thus be 
little doubt that his e, 1 and ea before r were pronounced substan- 
tially as they are today. 

30. Exceptions concerning ee (p. 26). ‘‘ee in Breech (noun 
and verb) Breechings, and Breeches . . . like a short %.’’ 

31. Exceptions concerning ei. (pp. 26-27). ‘‘ei in Sleight 
(Artifice) . . . is pronounced like the long English 1; but it is 
like a short 7 in For-feit and Sur-feit; like a short e in For-eign 
and Hei-fer; and like the diphthong ai in Heinous, Heir, Leisure 
(though sometimes like a short e in Leis-wre), Skein, Their, Veil, 
and Vein. ei is pronounced like the long English i when it is not 
followed by a consonant in the same syllable; as in Plei-a-des, Hei- 
del-berg ; Hei-den-heym, Rei-gate, &c., but in ei-ther and nei-ther it 
is sometimes pronounced like the English a long, and sometimes 
according to rule, like the English e long. It has the sound of the 
English a in all words wherein it precedes -gh, gn, and -nt in the 
same syllable, as Weigh, Freight, Deign, Feign, &e. (in all which g 
is mute) Feint, Teint, &c., except in three words mentioned above, 
viz. Sleight, Seignory, and Foreign.’’ 

32. Exceptions concerning ie, oe. (p.27). ‘‘ie in Friend... 
sounds like a short e; and in Sieve . . . it sounds like a short 4. 
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ie and oe at the end of a word are always pronounced like the first 
vowel in each diphthong, viz. ie like 1 long, and oe like o long, as in 
Die, Foe, &c., except in two words, Shoe and Canoe, wherein oe 
is commonly pronounced like go.’’ 

33. Rule X. (p. 28). ‘‘eu, ew, iew are sounded like a single u 
long. Examples. Europe, Eu-nuch, Brew, Dew, View, &e. 


Eau in Beauty (and its derivatives) has likewise the same sound. 


Except, ew in Sew, which is commonly sounded like a long o. 

34. Rule XI. (pp. 28-29). ‘‘oa is pronounced like o long. 
Examples. Boat, Coat, Groan, Moan, &c. Except, in Broad, 
A-broad, and Groat, wherein it partakes a little of the sound of aw; 
and in Goal (when it signifies a prison) it sounds like ai, and the 
G is pronounced soft, as if spelt Jail.’’ 

That Sharp’s identification of the oa of broad, etc., with aw is 
not complete must be due to the spelling. 

35. Rule XII. (p. 29). ‘‘ue and ui before a consonant in the 
same syllable have the short sound of the last vowel in each diph- 
thong ; viz. we like a short e as in Guess, Guest, &.; and wi like a 
short 2, as in Build, Guild, Conduit, &. But in words ending with 
silent e, the diphthong ui is pronounced like the English 7 long, ac- 
cording to the third rule, as in Guide, Guile, Disguise, &e. Except, 
the following words, wherein the wu alone is pronounced, viz. Bruise, 
Cruise, Fruit, Juice, Nui-sance, Pur-suit, Re-cruit, Sluice, Suit, 
and Suit-or, which are sounded as if spelt Bruze, Cruze, Nusance, 
&e.’’ 

36. ‘‘A TABLE of Words which are independent of the fore- 
going Rules and Exceptions, with the common Pronunciation of 
each expressed in Italicks.’’ (p. 30). ‘‘BUOY Boey, Victuals 
Vittles, Colonel Curnel, George Jorge, Lieutenant Leuftenant, 
Quay Kee, Two Too, Yacht Yot, Yeoman Yewman, Yelk or Yolk 
(of an egg) Yoke.’’ 

The pronunciation given for yeoman presupposes an OE *ged- 
man. For the etymology see Ekwall’s Jones § 215. 

37. ‘‘A TABLE of Foreign Words which still retain their orig- 
inal Pronunciation (or nearly so) notwithstanding that they are 
in a manner adopted, by frequent Use, into the English Language.”’ 
(p. 30). ‘‘ACecoutre, Antique, Archives, Arriere, Banditti, Beau, 
Bureau, Caviare, Cartouch, Connoisseur, Courier, Croup, Cuirass, 
Environ, Escritoire, Fascine, Groupe, Intrigue, Lieu, Machine, 
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Magazine, Marine, Palanquin, Pas, Piquant, Pique, Piquet, Po- 
lice, Poltron, Ponton, Prame, Profile, Rendezvous, Roquelaure, 
Rouge, Scout, Sophi, Soup, Tete-a-tete, Tornado, Toupee, Tour, 
Transmarine, Vermicelli, Violoncello, Jonquil, Adieu.”’ 


APPENDIX TO GRANVILLE SHarp’s Short Treatise on the English 
Tongue 


[Note. The author of the appendix is unknown. Sharp him- 
self was not the author of it; in his introduction (p. iii) he says 
it was ‘‘drawn up and communicated by a friend.’’ The full title 
of the appendix reads as follows: An Appendix, containing A 
Brief Account of the chief Peculiarities of the English Consonants. 
Supplement, contenant Quelques Remarkes sur Les Consonnes 
Angloises. 9 (= 18) pp.] 

The following §§ represent the corresponding §§ in the appendix. 
Nothing has been omitted or displaced. 


1. B is mute before ¢, or after m, in the same syllable, as Debt, 
Lamb, &c. 

2. C sounds soft, like s, when followed by e, i, or an apostrophe 
(denoting the absence of e) as Cedar, City, Danc’d, &c. 
C sounds like sh, when followed by ea, ia, ie, or 10, making 
different syllables, as Ocean, Ancient, Precious, Social, &c., 
except Society. 
CC when followed by e or 7, sounds like z, as Accept, Acci- 
dent, &e. 
C is mute in Indict, Victuals, Scene, Scent, Science, Sciatica, 
Scission, Scymiter, Scythe, and the proper names Scyros, 
Scylla, and Scythia. 

In all other cases C sounds hard like k. 

Ch, when properly English, has the same sound with the 
Italian c, before e or i. Examp. Child, Chain, &c. 

It sounds also like sh, in words derived from the French, as 
Chaise, Champaigne, &e., and like k in words of Greek ex- 
traction, as Christ, School, Stomach, Archangel, &c., pro- 
nounced Ark-angel. But if Arch comes before a consonant, 
ch has then its proper English sound, as in Archbishop. 

Ch in Loch sounds like f. 
Ch is mute in Drachm, Schedule, and Schism. 
4. D is mute before ge, as in Judge, Bridge, &c., also in Soldier. 
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F in Of sounds like v. 
G sounds soft like 7 before e, 1, or an apostrophe, and hard 
(like the Greek g) in all other cases. Examp. Angel, Rage, 
Rag’d, Giant, Ginger, &e. 

Exceptions to G’s sounding soft. 


1. In the participles passive of words ending in g hard (and 
also wherever g is doubled) it continues hard, notwith- 
standing the vowels e or 7, or an apostrophe, as in Dragg’d, 
Begging, Digging, &e. 

2. In the termination ger, wherever it makes a distinct 
syllable, g sounds hard, as in An-ger, Fin-ger, Lon-ger, 
Stron-ger, &c., in which kind of words it may be observed 
that the g sounds double, so as to belong to both syllables. 

3. Derivatives in er, ed, or ing from primitives in ng, retain 

the g hard, as Sing-ing, Sing-er, from Sing; Hang-ing. 
Hang-er, from Hang; Winged or Wing’d from Wing, &e. 
In which kind of words it may be observed, that g sounds 
single, and belongs to the first syllable only. 

4. In the following words G is hard, notwithstanding it comes 
before e or 1; viz. Geese, Gewgaw, Geld, Gelt, Gertrude, 
Get (with its compounds), Gibberish, Gibbous, Giddy, 
Gift, Gig, Giggle, Gild, Girl, Give, Forgive, Gilt, Gimblet, 
Gimp, Gird, Girt, Girdle, Begin, Gizzard, Gideon, Gib- 
bons, Gilbert, and Gilpin. 

G is mute before n in the same syllable, as Gnash, Sign, Sov- 

ereign, &c., also in Phlegm, Seraglio, and Bagnio. 

Gh sounds like G hard in Ghost, and like ff in Cough, Lough, 

Laugh, Laughter, Rough, Slough, Tough, Trough, and Enough. 

In other words it is mute. 

H is mute in Hour, Honour, Honest, Heir, Herb, Humour, 

Hostler, Thyme, John, Thomas, Thomasin, and Thames. Also 

in Greek words, when preceded by R, as Rheum, Rhyme, Rhe- 

toric, Myrrh, &c., and lastly at the end of words, as ah, hah, 

Isaiah, Sarah, &e. 

K is mute before m in the same syllable, as Knave, Know, 

Knight, &e. 

L is mute in Balk, Talk, Walk, Stalk, Balm, Calm, Calf, Calves, 

Falcon, Half, Halves, Holme (an island) and Holmes (a sur- 

name) Psalm, Qualm, Salmon, Could, Should, and Would. 
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N is mute after m in the same syllable, as Hymn, Autumn, 

Solemn, &e. 

P is mute before s, and between m and t, as Psalm, Tempt, &e. 

Ph is always sounded like f, except in Stephen, Nephew, and 

Phial, where it sounds like v. Ph is mute in Phthisic, and is 

pronounced Tizzic. 

Q is always followed by u, and, when it begins a syllable, 

sounds like ew, by which (as Mr. Johnson observes) our Saxon 

ancestors well expressed it. But in terminations from the 

Latin -quus, and also in words of French extraction, it sounds 

like k. Examp. Oblique, Antique, Quotf, Conquer, Risque, 

Traffique, &c., some of which words are now more commonly 

spelt with c or k, as Coif, Risk, Traffic, &e. 

S sounds like z. 

1st. In the third persons singular of all verbs, and the plural 
number of all nouns, as in Has, Was, Tries, Bees, Times, 
&e. 

2dly. In pronouns possessive, as His, Hers, Theirs, and also 
when preceded by the comma denoting possession, as 
Father’s, Mother’s, Tom’s, Will’s, &. (also in the parti- 
cle as). 

Exception to the two last Sections 


S has its proper sound when preceded by c, k, ck, f, p, q, or t, 

which admit not the sound of z so easily after them, as Speaks, 

Beats, Rocks, Jack’s, Dick’s, Gilbert’s, Cock’s-spur, Cat’s-paw, 

&e. 

3dly. S sounds like z preceded by a liquid in the same sylla- 
ble, as Dam-sel, Crim-son, Thames, Jer-sey, Guern-sey, &e. 
And also, 

4thly. S between two vowels most commonly sounds like z, 
as Daisy, Reprisal, Peasant, Please, Rosin, &c. 

Except House, Mouse, Louse, Goose, Geese, Sausage, Pur- 

chase, Promise, Case, Mason, Bason, Basis, Phasis, and Thesis. 

Except also substantives in use, derived from Latin verbs, as 

Use, Abuse, Disuse, Refuse, Excuse, &c., and adjectives de- 

rived from the participles passive of some Latin verbs, as 

Recluse, Profuse, Abstruse, &e. 

Lastly. Except also the words contained in the next section 

but one, where s sounds like zh. 


II. S and ss sound like sh in Sure (with its compounds) 


16. 
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Issue, Tissue, Fissure, Pressure, Russian, &c., also in the 
terminations -assion, -ession, -ission, -ussion, as in Pas- 
sion, Impression, Mission, Concussion, &c. 

III. S, when preceded by a vowel and followed by ton or 
ian, sounds like zh, as Invasion, Ephestan, Vision, Delu- 
sion, &e. But if it be preceded by a consonant, it sounds 
like sh, as in Conversion, Persian, &e. 

S sounds also like zh before -ier, as Osier, Rosier, Glasier, 

Brasier, &c., and in the words Leisure, Measure, Pleasure, 

and Treasure. 

S is mute in Isle, Lisle, Carlisle, Island, Viscount, and 

Demesne. 

T before io or ia (making part of the same syllable with 7) 

sounds like sh, as Na-tion, Cau-tious, Egyp-tian, Sa-ti-ate, &e. 

But if ¢ belong to the former syllable, it retains its proper 

Sound, as Quest-ion, Fust-ian, Combust-ion, &e. 

T is mute in words ending with -stle, as Castle, Thistle, Bristle, 

&e. 

Th has two sounds, the one soft, as in Thy, the other hard 

(like the Greek) as in Thigh. 

I. Th sounds soft, 

Ist. In Thence, There (with their compounds) Then, That, 
The, Thee, These, This, Those, Thus, Thou, Thy, Thine, 
Their, Theirs, Them, Tivugh, Although, Beneath, Be- 
queath, Betroth, Mouths, Tythe, Scythe, Wreath, Booth, 
and in the verbs Bathe, Mouth, Seeth, Loathe, Soothe, and 
Breathe. 

2dly. Wherever it occurs between two vowels, as Father, 
Mother, &. Except words of Greek extraction, and also 
derivatives from words ending with th hard, as Earthen 
from Earth, &e. 

3dly. Th sounds soft when placed between r and a vowel, as 
Burthen, Murther, &c., though in such words d is often 
written and pronounced instead of th, as Murder, Burden. 

In other cases th sounds hard. 

Th is mute in Asthma, with its derivatives. 


18. W is mute before r in the same syllable, as Write, Wrath, &c., 
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also in Sword, Swoon, and Answer, with their compounds and 
derivatives. 
The other consonants have the same powers as in other lan- 
guages. 
Comments. For the f of loch-lough cf. Sharp Treatise, p. 20, and 
my note above. For the loss of p in tempt ef. Jespersen Mod. 
Eng. Gram. 17.71. The v-form of Phial is of French origin. 


THOMAS HOLCROFT: TRANSLATOR OF 
PLAYS 


By Captain Exprince Coxsy, U. S. A. 
Washington, D. C. 


During the years which have been designated by literary his- 
torians as the Romantic Movement, English drama was far from 
flourishing. In the thirty years that preceded and the thirty that 
followed the year 1800, there were few productions of outstanding 
merit: She Stoops to Conquer (1773), The Rivals (1775), and 
The School for Scandal (1777). The acting stage saw a strange 
mixture ; Shakespeare was revived from time to time in the inter- 
pretations of such phenomenal artists as Garrick and Siddons and 
Kemble and Kean; Otway, Congreve, Shirley and Wycherley ap- 
peared on the boards from time to time in expurgated versions ; the 
works of Farquhar, Rowe, Centlivre, Southern, Colley Cibber, and 
Bickerstaffe were ‘‘still weleome on the stage’’ and were ‘‘received 
with general applause whenever performed.’’ New plays came 
out, but did not last. The theatrical monopoly, which began in 
1737 and continued until 1843, may have had something to do with 
this lack of strength and growth, for the proprietors had the able 
players securely bound to them and held in hand prompt-copies of 
all the old pieces which had once seemed good, and still were 
thought so. But, whatever the cause, which it is not here my 
purpose to discuss — sober judgment must grant the truth of the 
words of Hazlitt, written in 1820, to the effect that ‘‘the age is 
critical, didactic, paradoxical, romantic, but it is not dramatic.”’ 
Only three new influences seem to have been felt in all these sixty 
years, and those came from without. It was the light laughter of 
France and the satirical remarks on society so implicit in Beau- 
marchais that seem to have produced in England those incompar- 
able masterpieces of Goldsmith and Sheridan. It was the interest 
in German language and literature and the new conceptions of the 
bourgeoisie from over the Channel that resulted, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the startling vogue of Kotzebue and his moral middle 
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class comedies. It was the spirit and the technique of the French 
melo-drame which set in motion novel implements and conceptions 
on the London boards in a seemingly never-ending succession of 
melodramas. The sentimental comedy had declined into incon- 
spicuous mediocrity; the domestic tragedy was barely tolerated.’ 
Amid such a dearth of originality in motive and motif, the réle of 
the translator and adapter was a common one for playwrights to 
choose. 

Thomas Holcroft had been an actor, in the provinces and in the 
metropolis, before his own first play appeared before an audience 
and convinced him he should take to penning lines instead of recit- 
ing them. This was in 1781. And yet the major portion of his 
time during the next ten years must have been devoted —if we 
may judge by the output, which was so enormous as to preclude 
the possibility of much other work — to journalistic writings and to 
translations and adaptations from the French. There is no doubt 
about his having been a translator, for volume after volume ap- 
peared from his hands, including such noteworthy renderings as 
The Life of Baron Frederic Trenck (1788), Lavater’s Phystognomy 
(1789), Mirabeau’s Secret History of the Court of Berlin (1789), 
and the Pasthumous Works of Frederick II. (1789). The last, in 
thirteen weighty octavo tomes, was based upon an advance copy 
procured prior to the publication of the original ‘‘through the in- 
terest of the Prussian Ambassador.’’? And precautions and speed 
were necessary, for when he later turned Bouilly’s L’Abbé de 
VEpée into English, it transpired that Benjamin Thompson and 
Mrs. Inchbald were simultaneously translating rival versions.* 
Then there was the notorious pirating of the Mariage de Figaro, for 
which Holeroft made a special surreptitious trip to Paris in 1784, 
“‘translated . . . and played in little more than a month.’’‘ It is 
possible that he selected for translation or adaptation only those 


1In 1817, Richard Cumberland said of George Lillo’s London Merchant: 
‘*We act it about once a season with much the same relish as we eat salt fish 
upon Good Friday’’; and Edward Moore’s Gamester was in like state. 

2 Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, 2:67, p. 116. (Following the procedure 
adopted in my Bibliography of Thomas Holcroft, New York, 1922, I give all 
references to the Memoirs in duplicate: to the 1816 edition by volume and 
page, and in italics by page to volume 2 of the Waller-Glover Hazlitt.) 

38ee my Bibliography, pp. 80-81; Gooden, J., Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, 
2: 48-50; Thompson, B., German Theatre, Vol. III; and Biographia Dram- 
matica, 1. 2:706-707; 2:155. 

4Preface to Follies of a Day, page v; Memoirs, 2:60, p. 113; and my 
Bibliography, pp. 49-50. 
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plays which appealed to him or which suited the bent of his mind. 
We know that he was a keen traveller and observer of customs and 
institutions in foreign lands, and many of his translations were 
books of travel. We know that he was opposed to hereditary, 
monarchial, and despotic government; and many of his transla- 
tions harped on the atrocities or centered about the figure of Fred- 
erick of Prussia. A similar sort of inclination may have deter- 
mined what plays he took. At any rate high praise has been given 
even to this menial type of work as he performed it. In her Recol- 
lections of a Literary Life, Mary Russell Mitford has remarked that 
‘‘if ever one happens to take up an English version of a French or 
a German book of that period and if that version have in it the zest 
and savour of original writing, we shall be sure to find the name 
of Thomas Holcroft on the title page.’’®> This of his non-dramatic 
work. We shall see if the same thing may be said of the plays. 

The pieces which he took over from a foreign language without 
altering them in some degree or other are very few; indeed, we may 
justly say that he made some alterations in all, though in some 
cases these alterations were slight. There was Der Gasthof® of 
Johann Christian Brandes which he brought to the British stage’ 
out of a French version and put on in a production which ‘‘in most 
of its parts is nothing more than a liberal translation’’ though 
there were occasional touches demanded ‘‘in consequence of dif- 
ference in manners or of taste.’’* There was Pixerécourt’s phenom- 
enally successful mélodrame, Coelina,® transformed into an almost 
equally successful English melodrama in an almost exact copy,’° 
except for a few omissions and compressions; and this in spite of 
the fact that Holcroft spoke only in general terms of having derived 
from the French play ‘‘the principal incidents, many of the 
thoughts, and much of the manner of telling the story,’’ claiming 
only to ‘‘select and unite masterly sketches that were capable of 
forming a complete picture.’’'! And what, in these, did he bring 
to the British drama? The German play was exciting enough, 

5 Recollections of a Literary Life, (ed. London, 1852), 1:i89. 

6 Acted at Mannheim, 1780; printed at Mannheim, 1780. 

7 The German Hotel, acted at Covent Garden, 1794; printed 1794. 

8 Preface to The German Hotel. 

® Acted at Paris, 1800. Played at Paris nearly four hundred times and in 


the provinces over a thousand times in thirty years. Hartog, Pizxerécourt, p. 


235. 
10 A Tale of Mystery, acted at Covent Garden, 1802; printed 1802. 


11 Preface to A Tale of Mystery. 
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with its intrigues and seductions, love and loyalties; and yet all 
the most stirring incidents— an arrest, an imprisonment, and a 
duel — took place off-stage and the final London performance was 
more of the moral bourgeoise drama than any forerunner of the 
impending vogue of Kotzebue. There was no bridge scene here, 
no violence, no lofty heroics, no mighty Pizarro,'* and no inimitable 
Stranger.*> With the French importation we cannot, however, be | 
so niggardly of praise. Here in A Tale of Mystery which he made 
out of Coelina was the startling episode and the thrilling situation 
and the thoroughly moral characterizations, so common to the host 
of melodramas that were to follow in the decade on decade to 
follow. Here also, in what was otherwise principally a literal ren- 
dering, was an interpolated scene, a ‘‘bridge’’ scene at that, — us- 
ing the stock machinery of the London theatres which had been so 
strikingly successful in Pizarro. Here, furthermore, was the new 
device of musical interpretation of emotion, words giving place to 
harmonies from the orchestra as a means of expressing feeling. 
The melodrama had arrived in England, and Holcroft was the man 
who brought it over, later in an original play of his own leaning 
heavily upon ‘‘the machinist of the theatre’’ to give ‘‘reality and 
distress in the rock scene’’ and upon the lowly orchestra to give the 
music which ‘‘precedes and announces the entrance of each and 
every character throughout the piece.’’ ** 

Holeroft’s other plain translations from other countries’ are 
included in an unsuccessful publication which he started on a 
monthly basis in 1805 but never carried past the first year and the 
yearly supplement. This publication, called The Theatrical Re- 
corder, contained each month one or more translations of plays 
from the French, German, Italian, or Spanish, avowedly turned 


12 Acted at Drury Lane, 24 March 1798. 

13 Acted at Drury Lane, 24 May 1799. 

14 The Lady of the Rock, by Holecroft, acted at Drury Lane, 1805, preface. 

15 In order to secure simplicity and directness in this summary, I have pur- 
posely omitted from discussion all translations which were not printed and 
also all that were not acted on the British stage, thus precluding mention of 
some plays by Goldoni, Kotzebue, Mme. de Genlis (very moral), and Frederick 
the Great. Those unacted plays which appeared in the Theatrical Recorder, 
discussed in this paragraph, are, however, included because the character of 
that condensed collection was such as to render it useful to managers in the 
same manner as Bell’s, Cook’s, Inchbald’s, and Cumberland’s collections, and — 
therefore probably of influence on the English stage mind even though not 
directly, perhaps, on the stage productions. I omit from extended explanation 
The Inquisitor, acted at the Haymarket 23 June, 1798, printed 1798, taken 
without substantial alterations from Diego und Leonor, since it was unsuccess- 
ful and unimportant. 
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into English for the convenience of British playwrights and pro- 
ducers, and stated to be ‘‘at the free disposal of literary talent.’’ 
An Essay on Dramatic Composition upon which Holcroft professed 
to have bestowed ‘‘peculiar attention’’ deals as much with French 
as with British authors, in a true cosmopolitan spirit ; and a further 
item of international interest was a long serial essay entitled Some 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the German Stage, though the 
timeliness of this must have been somewhat destroyed by the fact 
that it was translated from a French publication of twenty-three 
years earlier, that is, before the advent of Kotzebue.’® Yet any 
collection that reaches out into the dramatic wealth of those four 
languages cannot be discounted too readily on account of less 
valuable essays included along with the plays. The Theatrical Re- 
corder included translations in full from the Spanish of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon de la Barca; from the Italian of Goldoni and 
Alfieri; from the French of Carmontel, Le Brun, and St. Leger; 
and from the German of Gellert, Engel, and Lessing. Surely the 
appearance of Minna von Barnhelm and Emilia Galotti cannot be 
overlooked entirely, even if the translations were merely such — 
at least not overlooked by anyone who knows that there was soon 
to be heard what Hazlitt termed ‘‘the loud trampling of the Ger- 
man Pegasus on the English stage.’’ It would be folly of course 
to attempt to rank Holcroft with Hazlitt as an interpreter of liter- 
ature. But it can at least be said that in the humble réle of pur- 
veyor of foreign dramas he played a much more regular part. 
When he was bringing over from the German —even though 
through French channels —the rising literature of the north, 
Hazlitt’s familiarity with that literature was ‘‘bounded on the one 
hand by Schiller’s Robbers, on the other by the first part of Faust, 
the entire gap between these being filled by the popular versions 
of Kotzebue’s plays and Madame de Staél’s book on Germany.’’ " 
And though not so charmingly phrased, it must at least be granted 
that Holcroft’s translations of the French melodrama had more in- 
fluence on the English drama than Hazlitt’s ruminations regarding 
prize fights. 

Yet Holeroft was not always inclined to follow his originals 
verbatim, for he believed that ‘‘translation though a task most 


16 From the Nouveau Thédtre Allemand, by Friedel and de Bonneville, Paris, 
1782-1783. For admissions as to antiquity of article see Theatrical Recorder, 
1:279; 2:274; 2:275. 

17 Hazlitt on English Literature, by Jacob Zeitlin, p. xliv. 
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irksome to a mind desirous of fame, should, when undertaken, be 
executed, though not with temerity, with a self-confiding forti- 
tude.’’** Thus he evidently felt when he came to the handling of 
Beaumarchais’s Mariage de Figaro,’® for his version has been said 
by a more modern editor not to warrant even the name of trans- 
lation.2° On many occasions the original author, on seeing sudden 
changes come about in the thing he knew so well, might exclaim in 
the words of Quince to Bottom: ‘‘ Bless thee, thou art translated !’’ 
When Holcroft pilfered the Mariage de Figaro from the lips of 
the Parisian players during a week or ten days of performance, 
he made an adaptation and nothing more. The plot is the same; 
the incidents are the same ; but the language is anglicized, sprinkled 
with prevailing British profanity instead of French and with 
English poetic quotations instead of French; and even Holeroft’s 
printed text— longer than the acting version — shows consider- 
able cutting and compression in the dialogue. Beaumarchais pro- 
duced a piece of class satire, appropriate to his own vicinity and 
people; Holcroft’s work is only partially of that character, and 
with its lighter tone was well adapted to the audiences before which 
it played and to receive an enthusiastic reception in many repeated 
performances. 

Two more of our author’s outstanding successes were adaptations 
from the French. Though his biographer calls The School for 
Arrogance *! ‘‘for the most part original’’ ** and he himself pleaded 
‘difference of arrangement, additional incidents, and essential 
changes in character’’ and acknowledged only the taking of ‘‘the 
plan, several of the characters, and some of the scenes,’’** from 
Le Glorieux of Destouches,”* a careful comparison reveals all the 
incidents in Destouches and all the characters transplanted into 
the Holeroft play. Nevertheless this play also was anglicized and 
the dialogues are more imitated than translated and — what is 
most important of all — Holcroft added a new character, that of 
Lady Peckham, who really made the success of the piece before the 


18 From ‘‘ The Translator’s Preface,’’ Sacred Dramas, 1786. 
19 Preface to Follies of a Day, acted at Covent Garden, 14 December 1784, 
printed 1785. 
meoar de Morescot, editor of Paris, 1870 edition of Beaumarchais, vol. 3, p. 
viii. 
21 Acted at Covent Garden, 4 February 1791, printed 1791. 
22 Memoirs, 2:71, p. 117. 
23 Preface to The School for Arrogance. 
24 First played in Paris in 1732. 
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London footlights, with her boastful pride of a position and family 
entirely imaginary to herself making an excellent foil for the false 
pretensions of an equally boastful and equally insincere foreigner, 
all leading to an excellent denouement, more amusing indeed than 
that of Destouches. In the other play, Deaf and Dumb,” a deluge of 
tears and affecting pity which he took from L’Abbé de l’Epée by 
J. N. Bouilly,*® Holcroft effected more changes in details but less 
of an alteration in the general effect. He stated it to be ‘‘by no 
means a mere translation’’ and claimed to have brought out char- 
acters more strongly and to have invented and constructed an 
entirely new act.?” And still his remarks tend to exaggerate the 
importance of the alterations which really only amounted to a new 
juggling of scenes, characters, and incidents; and it must be said 
that the final result which achieved universal approbation was 
due to the original story and not to the manner or method of the 
adaptation. 

Holeroft was for many years a playwright, and we must ask, 
before we leave the subject of foreign influences and tendencies, if, 
in the many scripts which he handed to London managers over the 
long period of his activity as a playwright, foreign productions 
did not exert a material influence. We find that the character of 
his very first play, from what we can learn of it,”* was similar to a 
later production of his own.”® We find that the Tale of Mystery, 
called ‘‘the first’’ and ‘‘incomparably the best melodrama that the 
English stage has produced,’’ ** was soon followed by The Lady of 
the Rock,** which was the same type in every way. In Holcroft’s 
Duplicity ** there was probably no more similarity to Destouches’ 
Le Disstpateur than to any of the English plays on gambling by 
Moore or by Shirley, by Mrs. Centlivre or by Garrick,** or, for that 
matter, to the prevailing habit of gambling then current in ‘‘the 

25 Acted at Drury Lane, 24 February 1801, printed 1801. 

26 Written in 1795, first acted in 1799. 

27 Preface to Deaf and Dumb. 

28 The Shepherdess of the Alps, 1777. See Modern Language Notes, De- 


cember 1914; and Notes and Queries, ser. ix., vol. viii., p. 279; ser. xi., vol. 
ix., p. 68; ser. xi., vol. x., pp. 2-3. 

29 The Noble Peasant, acted at the Haymarket 2 August 1784, printed 1784. 

30 Acted at Covent Garden 13 November 1802, printed 1802. 

31 John Adolphus, Memoirs of John Bannister, 2:98. 

32 Acted at Drury Lane 12 February 1805, printed 1805. 

33 Acted at Covent Garden 13 October 1781, printed 1781. 

34 Shirley ’s, 1633/1634/1637; Moore’s, 1753/1753; Mrs. Centlivre’s, 1705/ 
1705, revived 1758; Garrick’s version of Shirley, 1757/1758. 
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world’’ in England. In Love’s Frailties,® he professes and shows 
slight indebtedness to a German play; though he has transformed 
a mere German love affair into obvious social and political argu- 
mentation. In Knave or Not? * he admits picking here and there 
from Goldoni,*” and ends with what he called ‘‘commonplace 
satire,’’ though it was taken for disgruntled radicalism. In He’s 
Much to Blame,* Holeroft speaks of, and has used, the Clavigo of 
Goethe and Le Complaisant of De Ferriol Pont-de-Veyle. In The 
Vindictive Man,** he took a small part of his plot from a French 
moral tale,*® though he also pilfered to ill-advantage from his own 
Road to Ruin. 

Still all of these references and indications of sources are of lit- 
tle importance in their individual instances. It is only in the 
accumulation that they acquire significance; for we begin to find 
that there were very few plays indeed where the foreign influence 
was not felt. That many of the plays were publicly condemned, 
and one of them furnished the occasion for Lamb’s essay ‘‘On the 
Custom of Hissing in the Theatres,’’ is not so determining after 
all. The number of presentations mounts up, and indicates in 
what measure with an unoriginal dramatist the foreign drama 
was encroaching upon the British boards. His attempt in Seduc- 
tion ** to import the Parisian system of making a new ‘‘scene’”’ for 
each individual entrance and exit and to experiment with the 
dramatic unities in their strictest sense, keeping the time within 
twelve hours, the scene unchanged, the stage constantly occupied, 
and the plot single, this attempt to import French notions met 
with no success. We cannot even attribute his general moralizing 
tendencies to the French philosophers of the period, for the British 
stage was moralizing on its own behalf, and had been ever since 
Moore’s Gamester and Lillo’s London Merchant, or even since 
Steele’s Conscious Lovers and Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift. Pamela 
was moralizing, and so was the Sentimental Journey. There was 


35 Acted at Covent Garden 5 February 1794, printed 1794. 

36 Acted at Drury Lane, 25 January 1798, printed 1798. 
; 87 Jl Raggatore (1756), La Serva Amorosa (1752), and Il Padre de Famig- 
ia (1750). 

38 Acted at Covent Garden 13 February 1798, printed 1798. 

39 Acted at Drury Lane 20 November 1806, printed 1807. 

40 L’Heritage, by M. Bret. 

#1 Acted at Drury Lane 12 March 1787, printed 1787. Based upon a French 
novel (still read) Les Liaisons Dangereuses, by P. A. F. C. Laclos, for its back- 
ground and many of its dissolute characters. 
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nothing new in this. The School for Scandal was as much light 
social satire as was Le Mariage de Figaro. No! we cannot grant 
much distinction to Holecroft for bringing France to England — 
except in the matter of the melodrama — when France and Eng- 
land were so nearly of one mind and so commonly making recip- 
rocal exchanges already. He was simply another point of con- 
tact, physical in his pirating journeys and mental in his pilferings 
from books. He merely indicates the already existing interdepend- 
ence of France and England at this time in these matters. If 
Diderot was affected by British middle class drama, Holecroft and 
Mrs. Inchbald were equally industrious in transcribing French 
plays. 
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CAESAR’S “THRASONICAL BRAG”’® 


By J. S. Rep 
Cambridge, England 


I have seen Caesar’s ‘‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici,’’ absurdly classed among 
apocryphal utterances placed in the mouths of notable characters. 
But nothing in Caesar’s life is better attested. He had the words 
emblazoned on a banner, which was carried in the procession when 
he celebrated his triumph at Rome over Pharnaces. My desire now 
is to call attention to the form which Caesar gave to his announce- 
ment. A terse description of human life, attributed to Democritus, 
has been preserved, and Caesar may have had it in mind. It runs 
thus: 6 xdopos oxnvn : 6 Bios wapodos cides, (“‘You 
come on the boards, you look round, off you go.’’ — Mullach’s 
‘Fragmenta Democriti,’? 219). One may compare a very pithy 
brief survey of life by a modern French writer: 


entre, on erie 
Et c’est la vie! 
On crie, on sort 
Et c’est la mort.’’ 


1‘*Caesar’s thrasonical brag of ‘I came, saw, and overcame’ ’’ — Rosalind 
in As You Like It, act v, scene 2. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Discourses on Dante, by Charles H. Grandgent. vi+201 pp. Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1924. 

As the author states in his preface, this collection of two poems and eight 
articles constitutes a ‘‘tribute to the world-wide commemoration of the great 
poet.’’ The ten ‘‘tributes’’ are mostly contributions of the author that ap- 
peared in journals, reports or programs centering about the sexcentenary year, 
1921. A few titles will suffice to indicate their scope: Six Hundred Years 
After; Dante and Italy; Dante’s Verse; Six Centuries, Sonnet. Out of a 
lifetime devoted to the subject the dean of American Dante scholars chooses 
for the rising generation these ten thoughts on the greatest Italian. Some of 
the articles are really little sermons built up on texts taken from the life or 
writings of the poet. Man is set above the beasts by his desire to know the 
Truth, God. His beatitude is in proportion to his approach to this goal. No 
matter how badly affairs seem to go, the poet does not lose faith in the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of the infinite plan. Love keeps man in harmony with 
man and the Infinite. Success is due not to natural gifts alone but to the 
steadfast cultivation of talents. Light is thrown on some obscure passages 
in the Vita Nuova by the well grounded suggestion that they may be adapta- 
tions from poems of Dante now lost. The question raised in the sonnet that 
closes the volume is one may well give us pause: 


Do beauty, honor, dignity progress? 
The grandest voice that ever spake from man 
Was still in death six hundred years ago. 


C. E. Y. 


Edited with Notes by S. B. Liljegren. Lund 


James Harrington’s Oceana. 

and Heidelberg, 1924. 

All students interested in the religious and political theories of the seven- 
teenth century will welcome this complete and accurate reprint of James Har- 
rington’s Oceana. Preserving as it does, in many parts, the vocabulary and 
idiom of the less literary English of the time, the book will have equal value 
for the linguist. The editor, by his close examination of Harrington’s sources 
and by his copious excerpts from them, has not only shown convincingly the 
extent of Harrington’s reading, but has also laid before the reader a con- 
siderable body of political philosophy not readily accessible. One regrets that 
the editor was prevented from giving an adequate historical and critica] intro- 
duction. But the work of H. F. Russell Smith (Cambridge, 1914) affords that, 
and the two books together give a clear idea of Harrington’s contribution to 
political philosophy. 

ELBERT N. S, THOMPSON 
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Die Kulturwerte der deutschen Literatur von der Reformation bis zur Auf- 
klarung, by Kuno Francke. xiv + 638 pp. Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
Berlin, 1923. 

This is volume two of Professor Francke’s Die Kulturwerte der deutschen 
Literatur in threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung. It is divided into three main 
sections, (1) Reformation and Gegenreformation, (2) Absolutismus, (3) 
Aufklarung. 

Only a few of the most interesting points can be mentioned in this brief 
review. The author maintains that humanism was much overestimated not 
only by contemporary representatives but by later writers, and states that the 
great poets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and the mystics of the 
fourteenth had a deeper insight into the problems of life. However, he de- 
clares that the humanistic poets received a beautifying influence from the 
Italian Renaissance and that the power of Erasmus lay in the fact that he 
tried to preach the ‘‘philosophy of Christ,’’ an undogmatic Christianity. In 
the philosophy of life of Leibniz, as contrasted with Locke’s, nothing is 
static, but everything is dynamic. Thomasius is praised for his efforts for the 
education of woman. The discussion of the conflict between pietism and 
rationalism is particularly interesting. The author draws brief parallels, in 
their views on poetry, between Opitz and Ronsard and Gottsched and Boileau. 
But both Opitz and Gottsched were concerned more about outward form than 
about spirit. Fleming is defended against the usual charge of being a mere 
sentimental weakling. The Jesuit Spee receives due recognition for his pro- 
test against witch trials. Gerhardt’s hymns, the author says, were written 
not for the church but for the heart. Bach and Handel’s oratorios are in- 
terpreted as an instinctive expression of suffering, longing, and striving for 
light and freedom. Professor Francke finds little of the spiritual and artistic 
in Giinther and considers Gellert’s popularity almost incomprehensible, for 
Gellert leaves the impression of being only ‘‘halb,’’ but Nicolai, in spite of 
his shortcomings, is called an important figure in the expansion of German 
thinking. The noble life of the Jew Moses Mendelssohn is a symbol of the 
victory of Enlightenment over prejudice. Klopstock is recognized as the first 
great apostle of high national ideals and of a universal brotherhood, but was 
not as great as Herder. Klopstock was exaggerated spirituality, Herder an 
interpreter of humanity, and Wieland refined sensuality. In the discussion of 
Lessing, covering some sixty pages, his ‘‘tragic greatness’’ is set forth with 
sympathetic feeling, but his strictures on French classical drama and his 
failure to give proper credit to Gottsched’s service to the formal side of 
literature are criticized. 

Professor Francke has a literary style that carries the reader along from 
one sentence to the next in expectant attention, and there is no question about 
the soundness of his scholarship. Cc. B. W. 


Language, by Otto Jespersen. 448 pp. George Allen & Unwin, London, 1922. 

This is one of the rare books which advance a familiar subject to a new 
stage. Professor Jespersen is a scientist whose thinking is not smothered 
by his knowledge of practically everything which has been achieved in his 
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field. He sees fresh problems, fresh evidence, and fresh types of evidence, 
and applies a felicitous method to the interpretation of evidence as it bears 
on problems old and new. A book on language is usually in a fairly con- 
ventional form. This book is cast quite unconventionally. After a historical 
summary of the work of the older scientists, with critical estimates of the 
value of their methods and results—this is not a novel practice, but 
some of the scientists are comparative strangers, and much of the emphasis 
is new—the language of the child is examined at length, with a wealth of 
objective material, and the language of the foreigner and of the woman less 
extensively and more speculatively. The manner and the causes of linguistic 
change are re-examined thoroughly. Striking suggestions are offered to 
account for the origin of grammatical endings. Some severe truths are 
spoken about the study of etymology, though not all the strictures are just. 
There is a re-statement of the author’s well-known views on the progress of 
language. The speculations on sound symbolism and on the origin of 
language are suggestive but not absolutely convincing. The most promising 
feature of the book, however, is the conception of language as not a mechan- 
ism, or a psychological process, or a living biological organism which has 
a behavior of its own, or even as a social or communal process, but as a not 
altogether coherent succession of separate actions by individuals, however 
much each individual’s actions may be influenced by the tendency to imitate, 
or by his desire to secure the approval of his associates. Professor Jespersen 
\does not always handle his material under the influence of this conception, 
but he has the merit of realizing its significance most of the time. 

T. A. K. 


La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by Kenneth McKenzie, xxvi+172 pp. D.C. Heath & Co. New 
York, 1922. ‘ 

With this first American edition of the Vita Nuova Professor McKenzie 
has provided for our students of Italian an important part of Dante’s work 
in suitable form. The completeness of the vocabulary, the careful introduc- 
tion free from presentation of fine spun theories, and the full but simple 
notes make the text one that can be used by students, and in this country 
there are many of them, who turn to the study of Dante after a single college 
course in Italian. The editor has had this type of student in mind and given 
him an edition that does not check his progress and confuse his mind by the 
constant intrusion of discussions of all the many theories, sane and other- 
wise, that have throughout the centuries been set forth by numberless Dante 
students and scholars. The reviewer likes the way in which the editor sets 
before us the Vita Nuova as primarily autobiography, first hand statements 
of events that powerfully influenced the spiritual and intellectual life of the 
supreme poet of the Middle Ages. 

C. E. Y. 
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